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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION * 


“It has been truly said,” writes E. I. Watkin in the stimulating 
book which he has called “The Catholic Center,” “that every 
heresy is the revenge of a forgotten truth.” This is, of course, 
another way of saying that there is a grain of truth in every h 
error, but a more arresting way. It emphasizes the fact that, in | 
the hurly-burly of controversy and in its effort to meet the error 
on a shifting front, Catholic apologetic may easily enough over- 4 
look certain truths that are implicit in its own position or at least 
fail to appreciate their full importance. This is paricularly the 
fact when the truths in question have been distorted to fit into i 
some un-Christian philosophical thesis or caricatured by being | 
applied in ways that contradict the principles of sound reason. 
It is always a difficult thing to winnow the wheat from the chaff, ! 
and it requires no little patience to sit watchfully by until the 
harvest, when it will be possible to destroy the cockle without ) 
injuring the growth that is sound and wholesome. 

A case in point is this thing called Progressive Education. 
Obviously the theory of it, as expounded by its prophets, is a 
heresy. It is theological heresy because it denies the whole con- 
cept of the supernatural and is based on a false naturalism that i! 
knows nothing about Redemption, or Grace, or Original Sin. | 
From the point of view of Christian philosophy, it is philosophical 
heresy because it takes no stock in ultimate principles of truth H 
and morality and makes its act of faith in Pragmatism and i 
Instrumentalism. It is pedagogical heresy because it shrinks } 
from scientific evaluation and flies in the face of experience and i} 
common sense. Yet not a bit of attention would it receive and i) 
no progress would it make were it not for the fact there lurks in 


* Address delivered at Kansas City meeting of The National ) 
oN Ey hncletion March 98° 1900. i 
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it a truth concerning the educative process that has been largely 
forgotten, a truth which has been protesting, vainly for the most 
part, against the regimentation, the standardization, the routine 
and the artificiality that have been the concomitants of our effort 
to provide and administer an education that would reach all the 
children of all the people. 

By means of Progressive Education, this truth is taking its 
revenge. It has been overlooked, and now it is stealing the 
limelight; it has been sinned against, and now it is doing some 
sinning of its own; it has not been understood, and now it is as- 
suming forms past understanding. 

It strikes me that the best way to meet the challenge of Pro- 
gressive Education and preventing it from doing too much harm 
is to understand the truth that it masks and to put that truth to 
work. The way to silence it is to steal its thunder. We have 
Divine Authority for. the statement that the children of this 
world are often wiser when it comes to achieving their purposes 
than the children of light. If those who know not Christ stumble 
upon something that has possibilities in the way of improving 
education, those who know Him cannot afford to sulk. 

What is this vengeful truth that is getting even by means of 
Progressivism? It is a simple truth, rather obvious, as a matter 
of fact. It is generally respected in the field of informal educa- 
tion. It is accepted as a matter of course in family life, in 
ordinary social relations, wherever men and women and children 
learn from one another out of school. Dr. Shields gave expres- 
sion to it when he wrote, “The temptation of the teacher is to 
ignore the fact that the temple of life and mind can be built by 
none other than the inward dweller.” 

The teacher ignores this fact when he puts a premium on pupil 
passivity and loses sight of the fact that personal experience is 
the only sound basis for learning. It is not enough for them to 
be hearers of the word, they have to be doers also; in the degree 
that they do, what they hear becomes intelligible to them. Pro- 
gressive Education has done a service by emphasizing this truth. 
St. Paul tells the Ephesians that it is by “doing the Truth in 
charity that we grow up in all things to Him Who is the Head.” 
Action, activity, living, doing, are the condition necessary for 
learning. In the degree in which we live our religion, for in- 
stance, we penetrate into its deeper meanings; as long as we are 
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content to carry some information about it along in our memories 
and fail to express it in our daily behavior, we are just sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. This holds for every other aspect 
of life, be it cultural, social, economic, or civic. That man is 
truly wise who shares his knowledge, puts it to work in his daily 
life, for by putting it to work he masters it, assimilates it, makes 
it part and parcel of him. 

Emphasizing this truth, Progressive Education has done us all 
a service; it has done us a disservice by overemphasizing it, or 
by interpreting it too narrowly. It interprets it too narrowly 
when it gives the impression that only overt, physical activity is 
worth while; it overemphasizes it when it leaves no room at all 
for passive acquiescence. There will always be things that chil- 
dren, because they are children, will have to take on faith; truths 
they must learn that they cannot here and now put to the test of 
experience. The Church prays the Lord to give us a “docile 
heart”; we save ourselves much loss of time and much grief by 
learning to bear the yoke from our youth. Yet even obedience, 
though often classed as a “passive” virtue, requires activity on 
the part of the will and is best developed in an atmosphere of 
cooperation and mutual understanding; it is seldom the fruit of 
compulsion. 

The principal of self-activity, of learning by doing, involves, 
of course, a much greater measure of freedom for the learner 
than is usual in the conventional classroom. On this score the 
jokesmiths on the pedagogical Right have their field day at the 
expense of the Progressives. It may well be that some progres- 
sive practices are as wild as the current anecdotes would have us 
believe; if some progressive theories were carried to their logical 
conclusions, they would be. Divine Revelation is not necessary 
to prove to us that all human beings, including children, need to 
be restrained. One does not have to live very long to discover 
that discipline has its blessed uses and that happiness is born 
of curbing impulses. Revelation tells us about the Fall of man 
and its effects on each and every one of us. The Progressives 
may assume a superior air about that Doctrine, but no amount of 
prating on their part about the innate goodness of human nature 
can gainsay the fact that the average child, if left to his own 
devices and the dictates of his own whims, will degenerate into a 
first class brat. 
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However, belief in the Doctrine of Original Sin is no justifica- 
tion for despotism in the classroom; it gives no license for harsh 
regimentation and the rule of fear. It does not prescribe that 
children should be anchored to their seats and never speak unless 
spoken to by the teacher. According to the teaching of the 
Church, human nature, though fallen, is in no manner essentially 
vitiated. As a matter of fact, we are born with the capacity for 
that holy newness which comes to us in baptism. The Creator 
trusts children enough to endow them with a free will; teachers 
ought to be able to trust them enough to exercise that freedom. 
If youngsters are never allowed to direct themselves, how are 
they to acquire habits of self-direction? He commits a crime 
against children who leaves them to their own devices and allows 
them to do what they want to do; but he also sins who never 
affords them an opportunity to do freely the things they ought 
to do. 

The Progressives follow up their insistence on activity and 
freedom with the demand for a curriculum that will answer the 
needs of the learner. They inveigh against the imposition of 
subject-matter that is remote from the interests of childhood and 
want only those things taught which the child can use here and 
now. They maintain that on no other basis can learning be truly 
purposeful. Some of them would even make their curriculum 
from day to day, depending on what happens to be uppermost 
in the children’s minds. , 

Here we come upon our truth again, squirming and fighting 
and getting even with a routine school practice that makes a 
fetich out of organized subject-matter, regards it as an end in 
itself, never modifies it, refuses to try to see it in relation to the 
learner's needs and abilities, gives lessons only to hear them and 
then give more lessons, that stores up information in the memory 
as against some future day when it may be utilized, and forgets 
all the while that children are living here and now. 

But children are living here and now, and the tree of their 
later lives will be inclined in the direction that the twig of their 
immaturity is bent. What we want them to know, what we 
want them to do, what we want them to be, as adults, we best 
guarantee by directing them as to knowledge, and action and 
character in their daily lives as children. The habits that are 
involved in keeping physically fit, economically productive, so- 
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cially cooperative, culturally fine, and morally virtuous can all 
be practiced on every level of development, and, unless they are 
so practiced, they will be found wanting when manhood or 
womanhood is finally attained. It is by understanding the truth 
as. it applies to him and living the truth from day to day that 
the child advances from stage to stage in his education, and, 
unless he has so advanced, the mere remembering of some things 
that he learned about life while he was at school will be of small 
avail to him when he faces the realities of existence. 

The Progressives go too far, too ridiculously far, when in the 
name of activity they overstimulate children on the physical side 
and exalt activity for activity’s sake. The Progressives go too 
far, too tragically far, when in the name of freedom they eman- 
cipate children from all restraint and make them suspicious of 
all adult standards. The Progressives go too far, too foolishly 
far, when they throw overboard all organized subject-matter, 
underestimate the value of drill, and treat with disdain the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages. However, it is in no measure 
condoning their excesses to admit that organized education, in its 
smugness, its zeal for routine and standardization, in its failure 
to take account of social change or to profit by the findings of 
educational science, has all too frequently lost sight of the child 
and his needs and made of itself an end rather than a means. 

The fetich of the conventional school has been subject-matter, 
all neatly organized and wrapped up, ready to be stored up in 
the mind and labelled, “Not to be opened until you grow up.” 
In presenting this subject-matter to the learner it overstressed 
teacher activity and demanded of the child passive receptivity 
and acquiescence. The degree of the teacher’s addiction to Cal- 
vinism or Jansenism determined the amount of unpleasantness 
that pervaded the situation. Because the reason for everything 
was so remote from the child’s day by day experience, it was 
necessary to either scare him or bribe him into behaving himeelf. 
Of course, he could not be allowed much freedom, because he 
would not know what to do with it. 

The daily program never changed. The curriculum consisted 
of formal subject-matter, logically arranged and determined by 
convention. No matter what the abilities of the children, their 
attitudes or needs, lesson plans were made and followed mechani- 
cally, with the main view of covering the assignment. In the 
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offing always loomed the examination which all the children, 
regardless of individual differences, had to take, success in which 
depended on giving back to the teacher, as intact as possible, 
the information which she and the textbook had conveyed. Little 
attention was paid to the “inward dweller” or to what was really 
happening in the way of building the temple of life and mind. 

Perhaps it was never quite as bad as this, but at any rate it 
was bad enough to cause the Progressive revolt which proclaimed 
adult standards a snare and a delusion and which made the child, 
his whims and caprices the measure of all things. It grovelled 
before the young and, with an abject mea culpa, begged their 
forgiveness for having made a mess of the world and society and 
begged them to lead us out of the house of grown-up bondage 
into the joyous freedom of babyhood. It feared to impose re- 
straints lest it destroy the mental hygiene and create complexes 
that might result in future compensations at the expense of so- 
ciety. Each day was to be a glad adventure in pursuit of will- 
o’-the wisp of childish whimsy. And the philosophers of the 
movement discovered new, brave words to describe it all, vague 
words, indefinable words, words as a matter of fact that gloried 
in being indefinable, for definitions inhibit, make things static, 
are mediaeval. 

Our obligation as Catholics, as I see it, is to rescue “the for- 
gotten truth” from the hands of the Progressives and reestablish 
it in the central place where it logically belongs. The term 
“Progressive Education” should not be used by us, not because 
it is not an honorable word in itself, but because it has been 
keeping questionable company and has come to mean many 
things to which we cannot subscribe. Nothing in history is or 
has ever been as progressive as Christianity. It is a leaven 
working in society and gradually transforming the face of the 
earth. Our term then should be “Christian education,’ because 
that means an education which is based on a true and valid con- 
cept of human nature and human destiny. Christian education 
is not synonymous with conventional education, for Christianity 
always opposes the killing influence of the letter with the life- 
giving power of the spirit. There are many things in so-called 
Progressive Education which are based on reason and common 
sense, and of course these will naturally be utilized by the Chris- 
tian teacher. We should never raise our eyebrows at methods 
and devices simply because they are new, for the true scribe 
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“brings out of his treasure new things and old.” Pope Pius XI 
advised his priests to be “healthily modern” and reminded them 
that the Church is never afraid of progress, especially not scien- 
tific progress, as long as it is truly scientific. 

We always have to avoid the temptation of taking it for 
granted that, because we have the Truth, we know how to make 
the Truth work. Pedagogically we shall always have a lot to 
learn and educational science will always have a lot to teach us. 

There is no profit in dreaming of the “golden, olden days.” 
They are gone forever, and there is reason for some suspicion 
that they might not have been so golden after all. The tempo 
of social change has been much accelerated in the last quarter 
of a century. We are living in a different world, a technical 
world, a motorized world, a radio world, a cinema world, a world 
in which the wildest dreams of yesterday are commonplaces. 
Cities are different, neighborhoods are different, homes are dif- 
ferent and, as a consequence, children are different. We cannot, 
even if we would wish to do so, fit them into the straitjacket of 
things that used to be. 

The Gospel is a dynamic document. Christ is a divine energy 
that seeks outlet through our lives and actions. It is not enough 
for our children to come to know some few facts about the 
Saviour and His teachings; they must learn how to live and 
move and have their being in Him. It is only thus that their 
faith can withstand the onslaughts of modern paganism and 
their morals be immunized against the contagion of the things 
of the world. 

In our schools our aim should be to guide them in the direction 
of Christian living and, though we are thinking of their future 
as adults, we should miss no opportunity to make it possible for 
them to express the principles they are learning in their daily life 
here and now. We want them to develop the knowledge, the 
habits, the skills, the abilities, the attitudes and the interests 
that are implied in the concept of Christian character. 

The Catholic classroom should be a happy place in which 
teacher and pupils work together at a common task. The teacher, 
of course, represents authority and must insist that that author- 
ity be respected. It will be respected if it is respectable; that 
is to say, if the children are taken into confidence and come to 
understand the ultimate motives for obedience. Freedom there 
will be, but not license. As much as is humanly possible, the 
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source of restraint will be an inward one. The love that is of 
the very essence of things Christian will cast out fear. 

Of course, there will be definite time allotments for the skill 
subjects and plenty of opportunity for drill. Yet the daily pro- 
gram will be flexible, planned in advance by the teacher, and so 
administered as to make capital of the emerging interests and 
needs of the children. 

There will be a definite and balanced curriculum, recognizing 
the values that are inherent in organized subject-matter, but 
adaptable to circumstances and times. Correlation there will be 
throughout in content subjects and such integration as is rational. 
Any form of integration which is forced and artificial will not be 
attempted, even with religion as its basis. 

The emphasis in method will be upon pupil activity, physical 
and manual activity when such activity promises results in terms 
of real learning, intellectual activity in all circumstances. Chil- 
dren learn through their eyes and their ears, but they also learn 
through their hands. Every means of expression, manual, vocal, 
dramatic, constructive, musical, should be utilized to make the 
truth a living, dynamic thing in the heart of the child. 

Of course, there will be tests and examinations to keep a con- 
stant check on progress and to reveal to pupil and teacher alike 
not only defects in learning but the reasons for such defects. All 
of the while, however, the teacher will realize that there are cer- 
tain educational outcomes which are of tremendous importance 
but for which no test has ever been devised. Our mission is “to 
cooperate with divine grace in forming Christ” in these children. 
It will profit the child little, and be of no avail as far as the 
Catholic school is concerned, if he masters his reading, his spell- 
ing, his arithmetic, his geography, but exhibits attitudes and ap- 
preciation and points of view that contradict the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

I conclude with the plea for more of the creative, more of the 
dynamic, more of the artistic, more of forthright vital Christianity 
in Catholic schools. This we can have without sacrificing one 
iota of thoroughness, order and discipline. We know fairly well 
what is wrong with other people’s kind of education. Do we 
know practically enough and courageously enough what is right 
with our own? 

GrorcE JOHNSON. 


The Catholic University of America. 

















THE POPULARITY OF PHILOSOPHY * 


Right Reverend Father Toastmaster, I am told that, in the 
course of the speeches at last year’s convention banquet, a 
gentleman who had attended all these important functions to 
that date brightly remarked: “I had progressed just about half- 
way in my efforts to understand last year’s addresses, when now 
this new avalanche of ideas bursts in and disrupts my reflec- 
tions.” At least two people on different occasions, shortly prior 
to the present convention, said to me, “Father, you should -not 
speak on the ‘Popularity of Philosophy’ but rather on its unpopu- 
larity.” A young lady whom I invited to attend the various 
sessions of the convention said, “Oh, Father, I am afraid that the 
discussions will all be over my head.” When I assured her that 
they would not be any more difficult than some of our Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine class work, in which she had 
received excellent notes, she still shook her head in doubt. Then 
I said to her, “I believe that you are afraid just of the word 
‘Philosophy.’” “Father,” she answered, “I think you are right.” 
Another person more recently made the same confession. 

The attitude indicated, jocosely or seriously, in the cases just 
cited, this attitude toward philosophy, very widespread indeed, 
has seemed to me a challenge to our Philosophical Association. 
Our Southern Conference has as one of its aims “to acquaint 
laymen with the philosophical principles that underlie Catholic 
thought.” Hence, though I should have preferred to undertake 
the consideration of some problem intrinsic to philosophy, the 
feeling that this challenge should be met prompted me to choose, 
as the subject of my address this evening, “The Popularity of 
Philosophy.” 

Philosophy, I realize, is not popular, if we take popular to 
mean one of the senses given in Webster: “beloved or ap- 
proved by the people” or, adapting this meaning to philosophy, 
“known and discussed by people generally.” On the contrary, 
there is abroad a fear of philosophy—Philosophobia, we might 





* Presidential Address, delivered at the Convention Banquet, oe 
Conference, American Catholic Philosophical Association, December 9. 
1989. New Orleans. 

1 Webster's New International Dictionary (1926), Merriam Series. 
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call it; the idea that philosophy is for the few and a faint 
suspicion that the philosophers themselves may not know what 
they are talking about. This fear of philosophy is due in part 
to a normal, healthy human dislike for putting on airs, caution 
lest we give the impression of wanting to be thought wiser than 
we are. Terminology is a handicap to the layman who might 
desire to read some of the outstanding philosophers. 

I do not know who is responsible for the idea that a student of 
philosophy should have horn-rimmed glasses at the end of his 
nose and long hair and that the philosophy professor is an eccen- 
tric individual who prefers an aperitif in the abstract to a 
cocktail in the concrete, who sits in his room and figures what an 
elephant should look like instead of going to the zoo to see one. 
Some philosophers, unworthy of the name, desire, it is true, to 
exclude the crowd from the field of philosophy and purposely 
spread abroad the idea that philosophy can be appreciated only 
by the learned few and that it is dangerous for others. 

Then, too, many false philosophers, finding themselves unable 
to explain the real world we actually see about us, invent a world 
of their own and explain that—to their own satisfaction, per- 
haps, but to the confusion of those uninitiated into the tricks 
of philosophers. Finally, many people feel that they have to 
worry enough about securing food and satisfying the concre 
needs of every day without concerning themselves with the prob- 
lems of philosophy. It does seem unfortunate that men should 
have to be so taken up with keeping body and soul together as 
not to be able to consider for what purpose body and soul were 
put together. 

While philosophy may not actually be known and widely dis- 
cussed by the general run of people, I submit that it is popular 
in the sense (approved by Webster) of “pertaining to the whole 
body of the people as distinguished from the select portion.” 
Philosophy belongs to the people. Philosophy is something that 
the whole body of the people can and should grasp and appre- 
ciate. To avoid any possible misunderstanding, let me say that 
by philosophy I mean—again with Webster—‘“the knowledge of 
phenomena (of things that we see, hear and feel) as explained 
by, and resolved into, causes and reasons, powers and laws” 
and “a systematic body of general conceptions or principles, 
ordinarily with the implication of their practical application,” 
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as in the phrase “a philosophy of life.” The second, more prac- 
tical meaning of philosophy is essentially dependent upon and 
bound up with the first. Your philosophy of life naturally 
flows from your idea of who or what brought the universe into 
existence, and why. 

When I say that philosophy is popular, that it is meant to be 
the common possession of the whole people, I do not think that 
philosophy can ever be popular to the same degree as an ice 
cream soda or a football game, although we had a professor in 
Rome, Father Garrigou-Lagrange, who used to cheer for the 
principle of identity and of contradiction with as much enthu- 
siasm as schoolboys would cheer for a touchdown: “Being is 
being, not-being is not being.” I do not think that philosophy 
can ever be popular to the same extent as paintings or music or 
history. After all, man is made up of body and soul, so that 
what appeals strongly to the senses as well as to the intellect will 
always get a firmer hold on the whole man. The proper study 
of mankind is man. Hence the wide appeal of biography, novels: 
i.e., ideals, motives, temptations, contradictions, clothed in human 
flesh. But all men do possess an intellect which, unless its light 
be darkened by discouragement or its keenness dulled by neglect, 
naturally and persistently demands “Why?” The answer is 
philosophy. 

It is true that not all men have intellects of equal force and 
penetration. Some will not be able to delve as deeply as others 
into the problems of philosophy. Yet experience in teaching has 
convinced me and other educators have confirmed me in the 
conviction that a great deal of what is called difference of intel- 
lectual power is really different degrees of industry and applica- 
tion. We are all familiar with one or another of the many ways 
in which the importance of industry and application has been 
stressed as an element of genius: “Genius is a capacity for taking 
trouble” (Leslie Stephen); “Genius is nothing but labor and 
diligence” (Hogarth); “Genius is mainly an affair of energy” 
(Matthew Arnold) ; or, as the American proverb puts it, “Genius 
is one part inspiration and three parts perspiration.” ‘“Amer- 
ican students in education will recall that the dependence of our 
intelligence upon our will power is a Leitmotiv of the educa- 
tional philosophy of Professor William C. Bagley and is admir- 
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ably presented in his various writings.” * Henri Bergson insists 
upon this same truth: 


“Concentration distinguishes man from animal. . . . Concen- 
tration also distinguishes a keen and sensible man from one who 
easily goes astray, and who is given to day-dreaming. .. . 
Gather together your effort and concentrate your attention, give 
to your will power the greatest possible impetus so that your 
intellect may attain to the highest possible radiancy. . .. Remem- 
ber, your will power can perform that miracle. Demand that it 
be accomplished.” * 


My purpose, evidently, in insisting upon the large part the will 
has in the actual intelligence a man exercises, is to justify the 
conviction that many people who are inclined to think themselves 
incapable of investigating philosophical problems, were they to 
apply themselves to this agreeable occupation, would find it not 
at all beyond their intellectual strength. 

Granted that there are different degrees of intellectual penetra- 
tion given to men—it still remains true that all who receive from 
God the gift of intelligence, receive with it a natural inquisitive- 
ness about the reasons for things and their causes. We see this 
inquisitiveness in its most native form, unhampered by the 
restraints—often artificial—of later years, in children between 
the ages of five and ten. They ask questions interminably. 

It is because at that time they allow full play to their desire to 
know the why and the wherefore that people learn most during 
their childhood years. When boys and girls get to be eleven 
or twelve years old, this spirit of inquiry, this philosophic spirit, 
begins to lose out; and when the boy or girl reaches high school 
and college it is often next to impossible to get a single question 
out of them. It is my opinion that this slowing of the spirit 
of inquiry is due in no small measure to effort on the part of 
parents to discountenance questions which they do not wish to 
take the trouble or are not able to answer. It is due also to 
teacher-approved ridicule by other young people who are less 
intelligent, less energetic, or whose own inquisitiveness has 
already been suppressed in the manner just mentioned. It 


*Michael Demieshkevich, Ph.D., An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Education (1935), p. 235. ; 

*On Will Power and Intelligence, Revuew de Paris, 1 Dec. 1928, pp. 
682-684, quoted by Demieshkevich, pp. 235-6. 
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would, on the other hand, be unfair to parents and teachers not 
to recognise that the weakening of the spirit of inquisition is 
due also to the fact that, with the development of the mind, 
questions that arise begin to bear on deeper problems and the 
grasp of the answer to them requires an effort that many people 
are not willing to make. 

Everything considered, however, it still remains true that all 
men are naturally interested in the reason for their existence, 
where they come from, where they are going, why they are here. 
They are interested in themselves, the universe in which they 
find themselves, and in life. They are capable of examining 
these problems with a fair degree of understanding and satisfac- 
tion. And that is Philosophy. Hence Father André Bremond 
seems to be justified when he writes, in his recent book, “Philos- 
ophy in the Making”: 


“The object of philosophy is man and human order. It is, as 
Poetry, a criticism of human life, and the study of that order 
which must be effected in life is the shortest and surest way to 
the Cause of all existence and order, God. 

“If we consider Philosophy in that aspect, we find that it is 
not (as some people are, and as we ourselves were, inclined to 
think) the privilege, the gift, a blessing or a curse, of a few 
extraordinary men, but on the contrary an essentially human 
concern, a study which, some way or other, all men and each 
man is bound to pursue. Socrates put it well when he said that 
‘an un-examined life is not worth living.’ And the examination 
is Philosophy. 

“And that modern Socrates, G. K. Chesterton, has said some- 
where, in the same strain of thought, that the first thing to know. 
about anyone, be it a man, a field-marshal or a chimney-sweeper ; 
or a woman, the Queen of Tartary or your cook—the first thing 
to know is his or her Philosophy; that is, the working theory, 
right or wrong, which he has made to himself or she to herself 
of his or her life and soul, and consequently of the universe.” 


In preparing this examination of the popularity of philosophy 
I desired that it should not be a purely theoretical discussion. 
I desired, therefore, to secure concrete facts which might give 
us some inkling as to whether philosophy can be given a popular 
appeal. The undergraduate students of the Schools of Arts and 
Sciences in our American colleges and universities seemed to be 
a group acquainted with philosophy whose attitude in regard to 
the subject could be most reliably determined. I sent out a 
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questionnaire, therefore, to the head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy of each of 200 leading American colleges and univer- 
| sities, asking them about the popularity of philosophy among 
) their undergraduate students of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


DATA FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 
Sent to 201 Universities and Colleges 


1. Replies from 110 universities and colleges (108 Question- 
naires); other two (2) replies—letters, incomplete: 


MED wxtidstsl bs polie och wrkiad? + Kebab abede al 30 plus 1 
UR eere mn r ee tes 2a 14 plus 1 
IGN | tale « cic b bala o aisebebl «. « Sulaepebaetd.< 47 
RP RITE Biers AAIEED gees erg 15 
Came i eeo. SH A AS 2 

RED nd owes bicdseeeaweisks eReEsS ER. 108 plus 2 


District Colleges Students 
lita khic'e duiktikeide ataiiduie ACESS 30 34,021 
I ee ee, ee 14 25,579 
ero kets Cert lsc e™, REE 46 27 
PENS Lvs Bi ius .pdwkeashi devia 14 12,104 
RE RET SES | F592: 2 
MT .w cdwikiGenecconkels utes 106 101,673 


District Colleges Students 
ei stO. lA AUR ae. 12 12,423 
IL, ‘i's de dts LkALO RACK OAM MAD hd 6 3,647 
OR RE RS eS Le LN 23 10,016 
| rae, ener eer 4 1,149 
SEE . 60 chocadescastadsllekiaah on 1 

Petits .is. dications 46 29,235 
Catholic Schools ................... 19 9,631 
IE . dic cé «pauic chs ule cbdetes 27 19,604 

TOE. wires -adnade wboennen.etene 46 29,235 


‘ Largest percentage: in South—50% of all colleges replying. (Canada 
, 50%). In percen of number of students, East leads by a shade—.365 
to 362 for the South. 


4. Semi-elective: Meaning: Philosophy is one of two, three or 
four subjects, one of which must be elected. 


Number of students: 2,467 
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5. Elective courses in Philosophy: 


Colleges College a as saa 
& 

District Having Reporting Reported 

apa eae re gray tan ie seth ete 29 20 2,719 
BED © oid scidwiwsece aaweh ct 13 ) 5 

RR, As # paige > 45 38 3,177 
WE Diva cs vyatdecehccaksonetin 15 13 1,670 
ee ee Be 1 1 238 
ee SOE TE an & 103 81 13,068 
Plus Semi-elective students... visas ite be'emnisden ss SE 2,049 
a bonnes cee bs beewebnts tow, dead s oi co cc cces 15,117 
Total Number of Elective Courses................... 870 


6. Number of students in Elective and Semi-Elective Courses: 
(Some take more than one) 
in colleges with prescribed courses: 3,912 
, ing semi-electives: 11 

the others: cemmls only pure Minotives: 8,166 

7. Minimum total number of students in Undergraduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences (or equivalent) who will have some 
philosophy in their Four-Year Course: 


15,117: 


District Students 
indica Cdhncnatdans tesacddomaeeens 15,741 
MED Sc ccc ccéddaactidecatewagna 7Al1 
EP re ee eee / 
UD i ciccncusvcdscccueecteabauieetts 
CUED oc ccc fees eR AY. 2,238 
Wee t. PSA GAR, ol 40,454 out of 101,673 


But really numbers close to 67% 
8. Number of Undergraduate Student Clubs for Philosophy: 


District Number Membership 
p> adieu cel dprecmy <tbeben bat cabeebae 14 438 plus 
RUNES auc 56s « Gdie ce Shao 04-0 Ween 5 124 
meee ee Pa Wa 8 35 plus 
SRL. « aileis clus saber mins 3s mrewber D 2 
GD ov ey oe 0 RECN COUT HUN tae Oe es 1 25 
NE oe De 30 661 plus 
9. Number of Graduate Student Clubs for Philosophy 
District Number Membership 
UNI ad. aneinies)s bade 1 23 
TEENS: hci 0 50» « decorates sanewesa 3 59 
GTR LP Be A I LR 0 0 
WE a co ccs on bbatns mate rant ttre 1 5 
Camelia 5.06. CA IA. 1 20 
Dated «i vacua ced<tuskey combecices 6 107 


Grand total: 36 clubs, 768 plus members 
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10. Are Philosophical Questions Much Discussed by Students 


Much Discussed: 57% 
Not Much Discussed: 17% 

Albert C. Reid of Wake Forest College (North Carolina) says 
philosophical questions are much discussed but adds “as subjects 
that bake no bread go.” 

Francis J. Toolin, 8.J., of Holy Cross, says “Continually.” 

Austin Fagothey, 8.J., of Santa Clara, says “Very much.” 

11. Which questions especially? 


12. Do you think that philosophy is popular with undergradu- 
ate students? 


M lar than uch discussed—same proportions. 
- y A al. Not Popular: 16. No laweer: 11 sii 

The following confirmation of the popularity of philosophy 

with undergraduate students comes from Syracuse University 

(N. Y.). R. F. Piper, Acting Chairman of the Department of 


Philosophy there, writes: 


“(c) In 1929 the Curriculum Committee undertook a compre- 
hensive investigation of student judgment of the values of courses 
in the first two years of college here, for graduates in the class 
of 1928; anonymous; total opinions tabulated: 23,095. Marks 
of excellence studied: ‘arouse interest, personal help, time and 
effort called forth, stimulus to original thinking, training in good 
methods, contribution to general culture.’ . 

“The results are as follows, in order of Pontes all those 
above 40 per cent, which is chance (that is, ev ing above this 
is better than average): 
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In short, Philosophy I, which is primarily a freshman course, is 
the most popular of all freshman courses. 

“(d) A similar study made five years later includes these 
statements by Thelin: ‘The results are the same. Courses 
that are consistently ranked above Mean in all the studies and 
for all the items or scales are: Philosophy, Sociology, Psy- 


chology.’ ” 
Dean A. E. Cate of Carson-Newman College (Tenn.) writes: 


“In the last several years, more students have enrolled in phi- 
losophy than in any other class.” 


Various reasons are given why philosophy is popular with the 
students. Let us listen to Dr. John K. Ryan of Trinity College 
(D. C.): 


“T have found that students realize that they get a great deal 
out of their philosophy courses. They discover this especially 
when they leave college, transfer to non-Catholic institutions, 
meet friends attending non-Catholic colleges, etc., and find that 
they must meet objections, opposing doctrines, and the like.” 

George R. Geiger, head of the Department of Philosophy at 
Antioch College (Ohio), sees a different reason for the popularity 
of philosophy at Antioch: 


“Our students, because of our work and study program, are 
older and much more mature than those elsewhere, and they have 
direct contact with problems making them sensitive to social and 
moral values. I have taught in a number of private colleges and 
state universities, and I feel that there is a strong and legitimate 
interest in philosophy at Antioch. We are one of the few non- 
denominational colleges where philosophy is a required subject 
(sic)—and students welcome it—yet so many required courses 
are resented, just because they are required.” 

D. T. Howard, head of the School of Philosophy at North- 
western University, and Paul Crissman of the University of 
Wyoming are thoroughly convinced that philosophy is unpopular. 
The former writes: 


“Philosophy is not popular—we do not expect it to be. It is 
not growing in popularity. We offered more courses and enrolled 
more students here this year than ever before, but as always the 
student of lively intelligence will love the subject, the hoipolloi 

no ” 
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Dr. Crissman is even less optimistic: 


“T have the feeling that philosophy is on the defensive, and 
the general orientation of student interest is away from philos- 
ophy. The reasons for this are doubtless many and intangible. 
The charge is often made by students that philosophy is too far 
removed from the things and goods they value, which latter can 
be summed up broadly in the term ‘practical.’ America has 
never had, and does not now have, any direct interest in educa- 
tion in the traditional cultural sense. This is especially true of 
the horde of young men and women that flocks to our State 
Universities. We have all fervent hopes that Americans will 
some day cease to be a race of good fellows and opens sees 
cents, and come to value somewhat more highly the things of 
the spirit. But I can see few signs that this transition is actually 
coming about. 

“As for the reasons for all this, I wish to mention but one: 
this has to do with the condition of philosophy itself. Philos- 
ophers no longer have any clear vision of their own purpose or 
value. The philosopher has been largely supplanted by the 
psychologist and the social scientist. Every field of empirical 
knowledge has been appropriated by some specialist. What, 
then, is left to the philosopher? The clearest indication of the 
present trend is to be found in the present movement called 
‘Logical Positivism.’ For this view, philosophy is little more 
than the task of making clear the meaning of our concepts. Do 
we suffer from obsolescence, or are we suffering from lack of 
appreciation at the hands of a world that has become far too 
practical and too narrowly oriented in its interests and values? 
At this point I leave the answer to you.” 


Interesting reasons why philosophy’s popularity is growing 
are given by Yale, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The Reverend William C. Havey, C.8.C., of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity (Texas), presents most clearly a reason given by several 
philosophy heads: 


“The growing conviction that the mind should occupy itself 
with the deeper problems and the final explanations of human 
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life and activity and not engage itself entirely with mere tech- 
nical progress. There seems to be an increasing interest in 
Scholasticism, and that is perhaps due to the present-day search 
for a complete philosophical system to replace a mere philosoph- 
ical attitude or an eclecticism that runs into contradictions. This 
does not mean that there will be a general acceptance of Scholas- 
ticism, but rather that there is a trend to respect a system which 
aims to be a logical synthesis of philosophy.” 

Other universities, such as Harvard, Princeton, Duke, Santa 
Clara, report that philosophy is losing in popularity, or at least 
doing no better than holding its own. J. A. Leighton, head of 
the Department of Philosophy at Ohio State University, says 
that in popularity philosophy is “second to vocational and pro- 
fessional interests because of the need for making a living.” 

Dr. George Lang of the University of Alabama thinks that 
philosophy “would be more popular were not the professional 
schools—Commerce, Education, ete——crammed with required 
subjects.” 

13. Interesting recommendations with regard to pushing the 
cause of philosophy come from Bates (Maine), Northwestern, 
and Butler (Ind.). Peter A. Bertocci of Bates states: 


“There is need for a philosophical approach starting with 
ordinary moral problems, leading to theological and metaphysical 
relationships. Philosophy should be more ‘available’ and ‘rele- 
vant’ to the level of the students, rather than an impersonal 
delineation of views—at least to begin with.” 


Let us listen again to D. T. Howard of Northwestern: 


“We do as well in securing students as most institutions of our 
type, but I am convinced that we can not do more until we 
receive a better trained, more literate, and disciplined body of 
undergraduates than we now have. Students do not come to us 
informed about philosophy, nor do they have the right sort of 
intellectual orientation. Logic ought to be introduced into the 
secondary schools, and some survey of the whole field of knowl- 
edge ought to be attempted there. Philosophy? What’s that? 
Students must ask because nobody has ever told them. But after 
all, philosophy never was popular, except in the medieval univer- 
sities where ‘practical’ subjects were not offered.” 


E. Jordan of Butler University is of the same opinion: 


“I doubt if there is any genuine teaching of greg in this 
country—possibly anywhere else. Students are so badly pre- 
pared that only the most superficial matters get their attention. 
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It is my opinion that the school system is a total failure from 
top to bottom.” 


14. Students: 
Support conclusion of questionnaire— 


From Loyola, Tulane, Chicago, Utah—17 students 
Much discussed 9 against 7 Others—no 
Popa igo Mh aganet BF anower i 

Subjects, Bitte Religie, God, Political Reality of World. 

The replies to this questionnaire, which we have been con- 
sidering, seem to indicate satisfactorily that philosophy is pop- 
ular among the undergraduate students of the Schools of Arts 
and Sciences in our American universities; popular not only in 
the sense that the students are capable of some philosophical 
thought, but popular in the sense also that they enjoy philo- 
sophical discussion and engage in it to a considerable extent, even 
outside of class. Some might be inclined to say that, while such 
may be the case with college students, it would not hold for the 
ordinary man or woman who has not had the advantage of a 
college education. I agree very readily that most men and 
women do not actually engage in philosophical discussion. At 
the opening of my talk I stated that I did not take popular in 
this sense in maintaining the popularity of philosophy; but I 
submit that the native intelligence—not the acquired intelligence 
—the native intelligence of the general run of our college students 
is not particularly above the average native intelligence of those 
who do not receive a college education. It is true that the col- 
lege student has had his intelligence developed through study and 
training, but I am inclined to think that most of our American 
men and women could do as well in the intellectual field as our 
college students were they given the opportunity. 

In a country, then, which like our own brings every effort to 
bear to see that every boy and girl gets at least a high school 
education, it seems to me that it is quite possible that the major- 
ity of our people can be expected to reach an intellectual level 
where philosophical thought will be possible for them, and where 
they will find it agreeable. 

Philosophy in this sense is popular. It is naturally adapted 
to be the possession of the “whole body of the people as distin- 
guished from the select portion.” 
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I am the happier in arriving at this conclusion as it seems to 
be more perfectly in harmony with the spirit of our American 
nation and government, and with the mind of the Catholic 
Church. We rejoice in the fact that our American government 
is a democracy—a government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people. It is the people governing themselves. 

A democratic government has certain inherent disadvantages. 
Aristotle and St. Thomas declare substantially, I believe, if not 
in so many words, that a monarchy is the perfect government for 
imperfect people, while a democracy is an imperfect government 
for perfect people. Where the destinies of a nation are in the hands 
of one man or of a small group, provided the few men who govern 
the nation are wise and prudent, it is not of such great impor- 
tance that the generality of the people have a well-thought-out 
and solid philosophy of life and government; but, where it is 
intended that the whole people should cooperate in the govern- 
ment of their country and actively determine their own destiny, 
it is of the highest import for the common weal that all these 
people—each and every one—have an objective and well- 
balanced judgment of values. This they cannot have without 
philosophy. 

We do well to speak of the unique function of education in a 
democracy. If a democracy is to endure, the whole people must 
be educated, even to the acquiring of a conscious philosophy of 
life. A small book published in 1937 by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association, and bear- 
ing the title “The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy,” very clearly establishes from history, from the 
words especially of the founders of our country, that the idea 
of education for all the people, and training in the right estima- 
tion of human values, was always linked up with the American 
experiment in democratic government. I might quote just George 
Washington, in his first annual address to Congress: 

“Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with me in 
opinion that there is nothing which can better deserve your 
patronage than the promotion of science and literature. Knowl- 
edge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. In 
one in which the measures of government receive their impres- 
sion so immediately from the sense of the community as in ours 
it is proportionably essential. To the security of a free consti- 
tution it contributes’ in various ways. .. .” 
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The conviction that philosophy in some degree belongs to all the 
people; that the normal man, with the help of his teachers and 
through personal reflection, is able to reach an understanding of 
the meaning of life, of the first cause of the universe, of the pur- 
pose, value, and to some extent of the nature of the things we 
see about us—this conviction that philosophy belongs to all the 
people seems to be most in keeping with the mind of the Catholic 
Church. 

It is true that as Catholics we believe in a supernatural revela- 
tion. We accept on the word of God truths which we should 
never get to know by reason alone, such as the Trinity; but, on 
the other hand, the Church teaches officially that the existence, 
and to some extent the nature of God, can be known by reason 
alone, and implies that it can be known in this way by the gen- 
eral run of people. Yet a satisfactory establishment of the ex- 
istence of God is philosophy. 

It is true that Catholics accept a great many religious doc- 
trines on faith; but the Church tells them that they should ac- 
cept nothing on the word of God unless they are first convinced 
by reason or by human faith—arguments and motives essentially 
of the natural order—that God has actually revealed the things 
which they then believe. 

Thus the Church has condemned the opinion that the Catholic 
faith of anyone can co-exist with a merely probable knowledge 
of the fact of revelation, or with hesitation as to whether God 
has spoken or not (Denziger 1117, Innocent XI, Holy Office). 
Pope Pius IX, in his encyclical Qui pluribus, November 9, 1846 
(Denziger 1637), has insisted with reference to religious faith 
that— 

“Tt is necessary that human reason, lest it be deceived and err 
in a matter of such great moment, should diligently inquire into 
the fact of Divine revelation, that it may become clear that God 


has spoken, and that it may show Him, as the Apostle so wisely 
teaches, a reasonable homage.” 


It may be possible for an adult to join certain evangelical 
churches just by stating that he believes in Christ and receiving 
Baptism, but no adult is admitted into the Catholic Church un- 
less he is first instructed in the doctrines which he is expected 
to believe and in the reasons for accepting them. 

It is true that in the last 200 or more years there has grown 
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up among some Catholics the impression that, since faith is a 
gift of God and is dependent to some extent upon good will, the 
intellect therefore counts for little; but this view is not Catholic. 
It is a foreign infiltration whose spread in the flock of Christ has 
led to untold harm. The evil wrought by the notion that moral- 
ity can be built up and maintained on a basis of ignorance, the 
great pontiffs of modern times—Leo XIII, Pius X, and Pius XI 
—have done their utmost to eradicate. Catholicism is essen- 
tially intellectual. 

Since then the contention that philosophy is popular is a nor- 
mal possession for a normal man; since this belief is in keeping 
with the character of the human mind as we know it; since when 
tested among our college students, it is confirmed; since it is 
more in harmony with our democratic government and our 
Catholic faith, we are happy to have an organization which, in 
popularizing philosophy, endeavors to bring to man his natural 
heritage. 

It is important, of course, that knowledge of the wonderful 
works of God should be accompanied by the humble wonder 
which their magnitude naturally evokes, and should be followed 
by admiration and love for the gracious giver of all these good 
things. Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us, “puffeth up,” but as St. 
Augustine declares in commenting on this text, “There knowledge 
puffeth up, where charity doth not edify; but where charity doth 
edify, there knowledge is made sound” (Sermo 354, Ch. 6, P.L. 
39, 1566). 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before; 
But vaster!” 
JosePH BUCKLEY. 
Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 














SOCIAL EDUCATION AS DELINEATED BY SOME 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


In America, schools were educating for democracy and leader- 
ship in civil and religious life long before the Revolution, and 
unquestionably they have been educating for democracy and 
good citizenship since Jefferson, Clinton, James G. Carter, Mann 
and Barnard among a host of lesser lights sought to make public 
education the bulwark of republican institutions and hence a 
rightful claimant of popular support through general taxation. 
To give a modern meaning to this traditional philosophy and to 
give direction to the teaching aims of the social sciences seems 
to have been the purpose of the conference of the School of 
Education of Stanford University * whose contributions are here 
made available in published form. It is well to see where we 
are going, and for what the social sciences are actually training 
youth. 

Professor Paul R. Hanna, in realization that a majority of 
our people do not avail themselves of medical science because 
of cost, that a majority live below the line of minimum comfort, 
that plant capacity is managed ineffectively and sporadically, 
that the vast majority have no voice in the control or ownership 
of productive wealth, that large areas of land are being lost to 
production by flood, sand storms and erosion, and that our towns 
are wretchedly adapted to modern life and quite unplanned, 
would foster a general education through home, school, press, 
and radio in an effort to bring about a fuller, utopian life, “a 
culture in which man lives in peace, abundance, security and 
beauty.” He would have schools do more than accumulate in- 
formation as to how men lived in the past, infinitely worse as 
it was than at the present time, and prepare them for the better 
life of tomorrow when presumably our poor people would wear 
the cotton and eat the grain and hogs rather than plough them 
under to create better times by a planned scarcity with artificially 
higher prices. This would be the contribution of all scientists 
working in happy coordination. 

* Social Education, a Report of the Conference of the School of Educa- 


tion of Stanford University, 1988, introduced by Dean Grayson N. ‘auver. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 312. 
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With dependence on the methods of the experimental school 
and leaning heavily upon Beard, Dewey, George Counts, Ber- 
trand Russell, and William Kilpatrick, Professor Alexander 
Goldenweiser of the Oregon State System of Higher Education 
sees the problem of social life answered by an objectionable 
dictatorship or the more generally accepted democracy with the 
social sciences properly taught and broadly understood as the 
key, the teacher the agent, and the school the place. If the 
school does not lead in the end, it may not be able to follow. 
In the words of Charles A. Beard; “although the social sciences 
have not attained, and in the nature of things cannot attain, the 
exactness of generalization reached by the physical sciences, 
they are as indispensable to efficient individual conduct and social 
practice as technology is to the machine industry; and reliance 
on them will increase as society grapples resolutely with its 
problems and potentialities.” Nor is there any reason for despair 
in the reform of the social order along public rather than indi- 
vidualistic directions if that paragon of super-excellence, the 
teacher of the social sciences can be trained and commissioned 
to do the work of teaching progressive democracy. 

Unlike the purveyor of information in a specialized, exact 
science, the social-science teacher must be educated broadly in 
the various fields and be able to set forth their accumulated 
learning: 

“Social science deals with human affairs about which any 
social science teacher, if he is also a person and a citizen, will 
have certain private views and opinions. If he has neither, he 
should not teach social sciences. His class is always on the 
a vive as to what he himself thinks of the tariff, immigration, 

e Supreme Court, the New Deal, the Soviet Union. The class 


is right, and they are entitled to know. When he deals with 
facts, he must be well informed and accurate; when he expounds 
the views of others he must be ‘fair,’ that is, impartial. His own 
views must not color the exposition. When he makes a personal 
confession, he must have the courage of his convictions without 
expecting others, in this case, his students, to accept what he 
says as more than one man’s view.” 


One cannot escape history in dealing with American democ- 
racy, but one can misinterpret history, over-emphasize its les- 
sons, and make it an end rather than a means. Professor Edgar 
Robinson, a historian, well insists that the late war for democracy 
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made Americans reestimate their system, that the “lurid twen- 
ties” made them restive as to its economic weaknesses, and this 
era of a “thirty-year depression” made necessary campaigns 
to uphold democracy against the appeals made by propagandists 
for Fascism and Communism. In this current period, there has 
been “no critic, scholar or propagandist who spoke for any con- 
siderable body of Americans” who “has not built his future upon 
the triumph of democracy,” as the American way of life which 
must be modified but retained in the main. 

There was a transit of European civilization to America but 
that civilization was democratized by wider opportunity, owner- 
ship of land, freedom in the exercise of religion, broader rights of 
self-government especially in the local units from which democ- 
racy springs and frontier life where men were more valuable 
than property and where a man’s value was measured by his 
abilities. Ours is a democracy predicated upon “the tempera- 
ment, customs, and traditions of our people” even more than 
upon law-made liberty, and such a democracy will bend but 
does not break. Upon this theory, Dr. Robinson holds that 
neither “Communism nor Fascism may take successful hold in 
America” for while, “Experience does show how easy it is to 
overthrow or at least to control political democracies; but a 
people who had lived in a social and economic democracy, as 
had the American people for three hundred years prior to the 
World War, found it comparatively easy to maintain their basic 
liberties.” To no small degree would he ascribe this basic de- 
velopment to education and the public school system. 

The discussion of dynamics and social change by Professor 
William F. Ogburn is highly suggestive. Social change is affected 
by inventions or a series of inventions which taken together are 
revolutionary. As an example, the elevator made possible sky- 
scraper apartments, apartment buildings led to a decline in the 
birth rate and freed women for outside work, such work gave 
women an independence which gave an impetus to divorce, and 
so on to indirect and casual possibilities. Restriction of immi- 
gration had something to do with labor shortage and hence the 
growth of negro colonies in northern cities. Again there are lags 
in inventions and also in reforms against which reformers con- 
tinually struggle. Political controversies turn upon a desire to 
speed up governmental changes to meet social changes, and here 
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Thorstein Veblen’s “vested interests” may hurl obstacles in the 
way. 

As a true liberal Lewis Mumford finds fault with our civiliza- 
tion where “quantitative appraisal displaced qualitative appre- 
ciation” and where, in the glory of the machine and in the 
mastery of physical things, human interests have been neglected. 
America has clocked itself in its work, is machine-minded, and 
glories in output and production, be it in educational plants or 
in factories. “If punctuality is the courtesy of kings, the articu- 
lation of our entire commercial and industrial structure has made 
universal, at least within our western cities, a kingly courtesy.” 
All must be done by the clock with time-saving as the ideal, 
and then one loses the time. The ideal man would seem to be a 
robot who can be controlled and regimented and who fits into 
the organization or the schedule. Reading time, twelve minutes. 
Papers made for subway distances. Thought split up into fifty- 
minute segments by college administrators. 

Time and distance have shrunk, but the sciences open up new 
depths and new specializations. The old scholar or mechanic is 
replaced by the young laborer who knows only a specialized part 
of his trade practiced on the assembly line and who exercises only 
a fraction of his ingenuity and lives only a fraction of a life 
that is full. Mr. Mumford sees as the only real sanction of 
mechanized production “that it increases our range of choice and 
therefore refines the adaptation of the environment to human 
needs” and that “thus leisure becomes potentially the possession 
not of a privileged class of rentiers or beggars, but of an entire 
community.” In leisure there may be profitable enjoyment of 
the society of men and of nature, of speculation and of educa- 
tion with or away from books. “The educated man of the 
future,” he sees, “if he is to deal successfully with the more 
comprehensive technics involved in the development of society 
and the total personality, will be less the fragmentary specialist 
concentrating like Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s doctor on dis- 
eases of the right leg; he will be more of an amateur.” The 
world may escape some of the crippling effects of science and 
technics when “he will have to learn the difficult art of knowing 
everything a little and nothing too well. He will have to learn 
the art of remaining a scientist when he goes outside his field, 
just as he will have to remain a whole man even when he turns 
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momentarily to some intensive investigation within his field.” 
Science and research should be servants, not masters. 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University confirms 
our national success as destroyers of God-given natural 
resources: 

“With a large food supply we have multiplied rapidly, and 
immigration has poured in millions of newcomers for many 
decades. . . . How the human droves have scattered over a vast 
terrain to use, destroy, consume, or build and to apply the great 
inventions and scientific facilities of a machine and industrial age! 
The world has never seen its like and is not apt to see it again.” 


Our people worked wonders not merely because of stimulating 
climate and rivalries but because of their exploitation of timber, 
minerals, oil and gas. And some of our chief exploiters became 
our colossal figures whom we have honored above all other men. 
Conservation was no creed of the rugged individualist who cut 
government timber, or fenced the public domain, or seized a 
power site. 

Our laws served the exploiter, or he found clever lawyers and 
sharp politicians who could aid; on our decades of expansion 
public morality was lower than private. Yet conservation is 
becoming a necessity. Ground rights need not give a man title 
to everything under the ground. Forests can be husbanded. 
State and federal governments should find united action possible. 
Agriculture can support itself if farming and selling are placed 
on a scientific basis. Taxation can be modernized: “The way 
our government taxation system has destroyed parts of our for- 
ests is a national disgrace.” Scientific data, facts, common sense 
and a will to save America for future generations should preserve 
our resources from avarice and politics. 

Welfare levels, according to Dr. Theodore Kreps, are exceed- 
ingly low but can and should be raised, for, as Professor T. N. 
Carver of Harvard University maintained a generation ago, 
“Poverty is as unnecessary as malaria or yellow fever.” To the 
author, “Any form of business or governmental enterprise or 
practice which by inertia, incompetence, or willful action re- 
stricts production, keeps up prices, causes temporary or perma- 
nent unemployment, or keeps wages down and other forms of 
mass income, thereby forfeits its right to public sponsorship and 
protection, for the primary social function of private business 
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. . to provide the American people with the maximum possible 
amount of the necessities and comforts of life.” Such idealism 
is not in accordance with the American tendency even among 
good Christians to think in terms of dollars, rate men on the 
basis of income and publicized prominence, and glorify the self- 
made man of business. Indeed the poor rejoice in a nod from 
the rich and hope for an Alger-like transformation in their affairs. 
There is the feudalized looking-up of the man in the gate-house. 

Yet America, the richest of lands, is darkened by poverty, un- 
just distribution of wealth and income, and the hunger of men 
for products that are wantonly destroyed or limited to maintain 
price levels. Even in the Coolidge years, ten million wage- 
earners lived below a decent subsistence level with its variations 
according to city, section of the land, and size of family. Quite 
aside from individuals in 1935-36, 3.9 per cent of American 
families had less than $250 a year, 10.8 per cent between $250 
and $500, 12.9 per cent between $500 and $750, 14.5 per cent 
from $750 to $1,000, 22.9 per cent from $1,000 to $1,500, and 
14.5 per cent from $1,500 to $2,000. Seventy-five families with 
incomes of over $1,000,000 had the same share of the national 
income as 1,163,000 families in the lowest income group. At the 
million dollar level were 197 families; 700 families had from 
$500,000 to a million. It would be interesting to know how 
many political leaders were in the higher brackets (over $40,000 
per year), and whether it is as true as in the case of our leading 
ministers abroad. About 283,000 families at the top of the 
pyramid with over $10,000 per year had as large a total income 
as the eleven million families at the base of the pyramid of 
classes. Astounding were the percentages of professional men 
under a comfort-level of $3,000 in view of the capital invested 
in their training or education. Eight hundred thousand families 
with over $5,000 per year constituted 2.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion and received a fifth of the national income. 

Professor Kreps has little sympathy for the allegedly excessive 
rates on incomes of men in the top brackets in realization no 
doubt of the amounts that can be scaled off actual income or 
costs that can be passed down to the consumer-group. In giv- 
ing aggregate numbers of large and small stockholders, policy 
holders and depositors, he rightly holds “is like estimating the 
number in a herd of elephants by counting together with the ele- 
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phants the flies, flees and ticks on their backs.” Nor is the 
chance to rise in the economic system what it might be, for those 
who are on top have many nephews and subservient hangers-on. 
What will the omniscient social science teacher do? Aside from 
computing statistics, what have the social sciences to offer? 

The way of the social science teacher, who would instruct 
along the lines of democracy without the conventional, upper 
socio-economic class bias, is not easy. On the school boards, as 
Professor Harold Hand points out in his incisive chapter, she 
will find the conservative upper class of the community in control, 
a class not representative of the whole community in religion, race, 
labor, and attitude. She may be forced to subscribe to Rotarian 
democracy and worship with a proper parson. She will not be 
urged to affiliate with labor or the wrong kind of people: “If the 
total social interest is to be represented in the school, teachers 
and administrators must not be restricted to those of but one 
religion, political outlook, economic persuasion and the like.” 
Outside of elementary schools, public education is class educa- 
tion, and, while teachers are from the lower middle social group, 
they acquire the attitudes of the numerically small group whose 
representatives occupy the non-salaried positions on the various 
boards of education, local and state. 

Again the teacher of the social sciences is beset by the pres- 
sure groups—political, racial, economic, social—who see un- 
neutrality and bias in any attitude or point of view with which 
they will not agree. To avoid difficulty, the status quo is apt to 
govern. For every pressure group, there is an opposing organiza- 
tion. Ask any Congressman; he knows. The old day of the 
family as the dominant primary group is gone though we govern 
ourselves on the theory that it still controls. Now there are sec- 
ondary units from Boy Scouts to trade unions, from the American 
Legion to radical societies—associations of all sorts which would 
regulate, or reform or arouse or unify the people. Possibly de- 
mocracy can unify the nation, but not that conventional, respec- 
table democracy as seen by a ruling, nativist group in a land no 
longer agrarian nor English in spirit. Fear of revolution brought 
relief for the poor; fear may yet democratize America, and the 
social science teachers, if courageous, may lead the way and in 
sane directions within a truly democratic pattern. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick’s views are suggested by the 
following theses: “Life itself is a positive good to be made better 
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on its own terms, not something to be denied or reduced or post- 
poned to another world” ; “Personality . . . is to be cherished in 
all men and as far as possible on terms of equality”; “Our 
logic must accordingly shift from its former static basis to a 
dynamic basis”; “The free play of intelligence is our final re- 
source to tell us what to think and do in all individual and social 
affairs”; No Mayor Hague or his Chamber of Commerce or 
church or legion backers can decide what the people shall hear 
or consider”; “Society can no longer run itself on the individual- 
istic basis of each man for himself alone.” The laissez faire, he 
believes, was suitable enough in a self-sufficient day of free land, 
though it must be remembered that western land had an indefi- 
nite influence on factory hands whose sons imbibed more fear 
than democratic principles. Education must accept respon- 
sibility for the “social problem of remaking our society.” Higher 
education he would have contribute to the culture and social in- 
telligence; lower schools labor to rear a better and economically 
more literate generation than this. As in France, there appears 
to have been little that was good before the Year I. 

James Quillen rightly states that social education was not 
necessary in the colonies (presumably New England) where so- 
cial activities centered in the home, community and church. 
Not through the Revolution was there much change; but change 
and ferment were well under way between 1815-1860 in industry, 
in racial composition, and in the various religious denominations. 
Fear of radicalism was a cord Mann and Barnard could play to 
get support for their scheme of general education. Wealth pre- 
ferred taxes and donations to colleges to Jacksonian radicalism 
and revolutionary ideas of disillusioned immigrants. Education 
such as it was had failed to unify the land, as the Civil War at- 
tested. Thereafter education was modified, but it continued as 
the panacea. Yet American is not as intelligent as in general it 
is educated: “Millions of American citizens have demonstrated 
many times in the past ten years their willingness to follow 
blindly autocratic leaders with impossible panaceas.” Indeed a 
shibboleth and unctious language draw votes. History may be 
taught from the civilization approach, the community-approach. 
To teach to think is the cry, and to become democratic by living 
democratically. History is to the race what memory is to the 
individual. “Without history man is a savage,” hence he would 
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stress as a sine qua non history as the basis for an understanding 
of the others social sciences. 

Dean Kefauver’s social education would indoctrinate an 
understanding of democratic values and of major social problems 
for which he offers a somewhat intangible plan. To teach de- 
mocracy, the school must be democratically managed, that is, 
there must be cooperative policy-making by staff representatives 
who represent divergent social thought and who are active in civic 
affairs. In controversial matters, he would have all viewpoints 
considered and commend prudence in the selection of topics 
within age levels: “When a teacher who is reactionary asso- 
ciates mild liberalism with Communism and attacks it as un- 
American, he is temperamentally not fitted to be a teacher of the 
social studies. A teacher who is radical and has a violent hatred 
of those doing conservative thinking is equally unqualified for 
effective teaching.” 

Social studies are not easily taught, nor are they successfully 
taught; but much thought is being given to the question by those 
who see in proper social education the clearance of our national 
difficulties. Too much may be anticipated. Something more than 
the classroom and the holder of a master’s degree in history, 
economics, government and sociology are necessary to teach that 
private morality and individual integrity upon which alone can 
be grounded public morality. 

Ricwarp J. PurcELL. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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(Being observations on the method of learning as it was 
in the beginning, is not now, but could be.) 


When Johnson wrote in the preface to his dictionary that 
“language is the work of man, of a being from whom perma- 
nence and stability cannot be derived,” did he foresee the meta- 
morphosis of the word “integration”? The melancholy state of 
mind in which he finished his monumental work might have 
been justified had he in vision seen how our savants go about 
redefining, or rather, reinterpreting perennial terms to answer 
the needs of an ephemeral school of thought. 

To illustrate: In 1936, after some ten years of carefree ping- 
ponging across the education conference table with the sphere 
dubbed “integration,” it occurred to the players that it might be 
advisable to examine the ball if happily they might, in neat 
synthesis, describe its material, structure, and use. A commit- 
tee of experts devoted a year of study to the matter, and re- 
ports showed that each expert had, upon examination, found 
the gadget, like Polonius’ cloud, to assume a different and dis- 
tinctive form. The committee, however, was nothing daunted 
by the diversity of conclusions; for, while they were forced to 
resign themselves to the ultimatum of talking to themselves if 
they wished an understanding audience, they had new proof for 
the facts—all alike dear to them—of individual differences, 
dynamic thinking, and the permanence of change. For they, as 
Pseudo-Hylas, “see in their mind and the philosophy truly 
worthy of the name... . Its thought— flexible and all- 
embracing, unformulated, incapable of formulation, fluid as 
water—will flow through all systems, adhering to none; with 
equal certitude it will feel that all are true in the making, all 
false once they are made; or rather it will be immersed in the 
stream of becoming, far deeper than the stupid distinction be- 
tween true and false.” * 


*L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration, Its Meaning and some (New 
York: mr me tury, 1937). Introduction and p. also Roger 


J. Conno in Relation to the Curriculum,” NOEL Bulletin, 


Integration 
XXXIII, 1 (Nov. 1936), p. 416. 
* Jacques eg Ry eonas (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933), pp 


168-169. Cf. also p. 1 
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After examining a score of attempts at defining “integration,” 
the new education’s newest protégé, in which the word is made 
to signify anything from “intelligent behavior” * to “the process 
of regaining equilibrium after an ‘upset,’”* or “the harmonious 
consequences effected by the consummation of conscious in- 
tent,” ° one suspects that “integration” is about as actual as the 
imperial robes in the tale, “Emperor’s New Clothes”; that they 
who define it are the tailors who work on ethereal material; and 
that the lesser educators are the kowtowing courtiers who are 
expected to be politely articulate about the clothes they dare not 
admit they cannot see. The tailors tell us that “integration” is 
not cut to fit either of the two major philosophies, dualism and 
monism (which serve as blanket terms for all the other varieties) , 
nor can it occupy an eclectic position between them without a 
welter of self-contradictions. * 

Is integration then not only amorphous but so anomalous as 
to be unclaimed by any system which pretends to shelter truth 
and right reason? One of the spokesmen for the board of study 
of integration answers the question by advising eacl of us to 
solve the problem for himself,’ and we are grateful for the con- 
cession. 

At long last, upon reexamining the variegated cluster of defi- 
nitions, we find a “lead.” We think we can discern the trace of 
a common element running through them all! It is the element 
of desirability or perfection due to a fusion of parts in a whole.* 

Now if this common element running through all the patterns 
of integration is true, then an elemental part of “integration” 
is more than ten years old. Truths are not manufactured in 
education conventions. They may be occasionally rediscovered 
there. 

*L. Thomas Hopkins, op. cit. p. 10 


“Wm. G. Brink Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools (New 
Doran, 1937), p 
ndividualism 


. 658. 
Ola and New (New York: Minton Balch, 


1930), 
Tiseaend H. Wheeler. “The Problem of Integration,” of. L. Thomes 


Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 36-42. 


* Ibid., p. 48. 

°Cf. Wm. G. Brink cit. p, 657. Also, John Morgan, Child Psychology 
(New York: Farrar and Thin hart, 1934), p. me , Roger J. Connole 
(Study of the Concept of Integration in t’ Day Curriculum Work; 
Cath. Univ., 1938), pp. i, 2, 5-7, and H. O. Burgess, “Integration Principles,” 
Social Education Hf, Jan. 1988, pp. 21-24. 
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If we would arrive at a clear understanding of the meaning 
and the application of “integration,” would we not do well to 
go back and look for a time and place where integration flour- 
ished simply, in the first bloom of youth?—just as we go to the 
ruins of fourth century B. C. Greece to find the perfection of 
Greek architecture, and not to the fagade of a Broadway theater? 

Deaf to the warnings of the prophets of the “on-going” society 
who see around each bend in Time’s river new beauty in more 
flotsam and jetsam, we turn and retrace our route along the cen- 
turies, each identified by some philosophy’s “istic” suffix. We 
are strongly tempted to stop and make inquiries at the Thir- 
teenth Century which boasts the fine scholastic intake and filtra- . 
tion plant (both in an excellent state of repair), but we recall 
that many of our contemporaries have a phobia for anything 
that smacks of Thomism.® To avoid needless unpleasantness we 
go on. Up the ever-narrowing stream we ply our way until we 
reach the grassy banks marked “First Century A. D.” Here the 
waters gush in crystalline purity from a Rock known in the sur- 
rounding country as “Truth.” At the water’s edge is pitched 
a well-mended tent. We enter, and there on a small table lie 


several letters open as if for public perusal. We read the salu- 
tation of one of them: ; 

“Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the faith of the elect of God and the acknowledging 
of the truth, which is according to godliness. . . .” *° 


Because the doctrine of St. Paul is drawn from Divine Truth 
itself, the language in which he expresses it is simple with that 
simplicity in harmony with God’s definition of Himself as “He 
Who is.” The Apostle does not use the term “integration.” He 
prefers more virile words, yet words which might be said to be 
integrated in “Integration”: “one,” “all,” “whole,” and those 
unifying prepositions “in” and “with.” Bearing this in mind, one 
cannot fail to see, after only a cursory reading of the epistles, 
that “integration,” in the sense of the “fusion of parts in a whole” 
is the touchstone of his doctrine and the keynote of his living. 


Alexander, preface to Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has 
(New York: Longmans and Green, 1937). 
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Nor is this to be wondered it. Recall the first lesson he learned 
under the tutelage of Christ. It was while Saul was on his way 
to Damascus to take captive all the Christians he should find 
there that he was struck from his horse. And a voice asked 
him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” He, not willing 
rashly to commit himself hazarded a question in reply. “Who 
art thou, Lord?” And the Lord, speaking for all the Christians, 
summing them up in the singular pronoun “I,” answered, “I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 

A six-word integrative statement succeeded where the analytic 
exhortations of Peter and of Stephen had failed. It disinte- 
grated the legi-centered Saul and reintegrated him into the 
Christ-centered Paul. 

This single ideal—istic apostle had an aversion for fractions 
and a predilection for integers..* He would have none of that 
piece-meal piety which gives on the installment plan. Certainly, 
were St. Paul as “Saul” in the modern “big business” melée he 
would be more than a wholesale merchant. He would be a 
monopolist. 

Practical mystic and shrewd spiritual business man that he 
was, Paul was not one to “live and learn” before he had learned 
to live. He first surveyed all life in panorama before he pat- 
terned the details of his own. What he saw he summed up in 
his letter to the Ephesians. “He chose us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy and unspotted 
in his sight in charity. Who hath predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children through Jesus Christ unto himself—unto 
the praise of the glory of his grace in which he hath graced us 
in his beloved Son. In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the remission of sins—according to the riches of his grace 
which hath superabounded in us unto all wisdom and prudence 
that he might make known to us the mystery of his will . . . to 
reestablish all things in Christ. And he hath subjected all things 
under his feet and hath made him head over all the church which 
is his body and the fullness of him who is filled all in all.” 


“ This may be one reason for his preferring love to nena Se we know 
in ons .. . but when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part 
shall be done away (I Cor. XIV, 9, 10), whereas “charity beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things and never falleth away.” (I Cor. 
XIII, 7, 8.) 

% Eph. I, 4-8, 10, 22-23. 
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Refraining from commenting on the vast implications herein 
contained with relation to the integration of personality, life, 
and society (which concern us here only as the object of the 
integration of learning), we will confine ourselves to remarking 
that in this verbal blue-print of life St. Paul takes cognizance 
of two facts which alone would justify our considering him a 
keen observer in the field of integration. First, he gives the real 
reason for our need of integration: loss of original innocence with 
the subsequent discord between the higher and the lower nature 
of man, and the rupture of the bond uniting creature to Creator. 
The fact of original sin therefore, demonstrated the error of 
those who postulate that integration is primary in man. Secondly, 
he shows that we not only have a need of an integrative process 
for our perfection as individuals and as members of society, but 
that, as a result of Redemption, the need may be satisfied. 

Thus St. Paul is far in advance of the protagonists of the 
latest philosophy—the futurist becomers, the beyond-the-minute 
vital urges. They, always progressing and never arriving, have 
not yet seen man driven from the garden of Eden; in fact, their 
on-going society has not yet reached the terrestrial paradise—at 
least, they have not yet tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, for they do not yet make distinctions 
between opposites. 

Perhaps it is because St. Paul insists on distinguishing between 
right and wrong, that of all the applications he makes of the 
principles of integration, his treatment of it applied to “learning” 
is apt to prove least agreeable to the exponents of the new educa- 
tion. For all learning is not right learning; and wrong learning 
is, of its very nature, not amenable to integration. The intellect 
—the major factor in the learning process—is proud. And pride 
engenders a self-sufficient, autonomous attitude. The finite in- 
tellect would make itself the measure of all things. Though it 
is able to contain immaterially within itself not only the whole 
material universe but even Being above itself in the order of 
nature, it would be contained by none and reduce the superior 
to its own level of spirit extrinsically dependent on matter.** 

That St. Paul recognized the dual aspect of learning—its power 
for good and its propensity for evil—is evident from his state- 


* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. I a. LXXV. 3 ad 2 um. 
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ment that “the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made; his eternal power, also, and divinity; yet when they knew 
God, they have not glorified him as God . . . but became vain in 
their thoughts. . . . They changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man . . . and 
changed the truth of God into a lie; and worshipped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator.” ™* 

It is not learning as such that St. Paul condemns, but its 
natural aversion, when unaided by grace, for submitting itself 
to an integrating principle other than itself, even when that prin- 
ciple is spelled with a capital “P.” 

Moreover, it is not learning that he condemns, but what poses 
as learning: “the profane novelties of words, and oppositions of 
knowledge falsely so called.” ** He would carefully distinguish 
between that which is of the world and world-centered, and that 
which is of God and Christ-centered—that which diverts man 
from his supreme End and that which directs him toward one- 
ness with It. 

The signs by which this psuedo-learning may be recognized are 
clearly indicated. The worldly-wise “is proud, knowing nothing, 
but sick about questions and strifes of words from which arise 
. .. conflicts of men corrupted in mind, and who are destitute of 
the truth, supposing gain to be godliness.” **—A perfect syn- 
thesis of what the modern irreligious educational philosophies 
have made of their devotees. To find classic examples illustrat- 
ing the truth of each one of these marks of identification one 
has only to make random readings from a source book in the 
philosophy of that new education which is still without a defini- 
tive philosophy.** 

Although the false wisdom of the world is easily unmasked, 
we do not deny that to reject it in favor of the truth requires 
courage; for note the price at which the choice is made; “if any 
man among you seem to be wise in this world let him become a 


* Rom. I, 20-21, 23, 25. 

*I Tim. VI, 20. Cf. also Katherine F. Gerould, “Salvation by Intuition.” 
Yale Review, XX, 2, pp. 259-72. 

*I Tim. VI, 4, 5. 

* Cf. William H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1934). 
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fool (in the eyes of the world) that he may be wise.” ** But, on 
the other hand, “the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. For it is written ‘I will catch the wise in their own 
craftiness’.” ** 

Here, then, are the alternatives: to be “caught” by God, or to 
be taught by Him. 

Because St. Paul chose to be taught he had the temerity to 
come before the Greek sophists with no other credentials than 
those of “knowing nothing but Christ and Him crucified.”** By 
a strange paradox, they who made a business of studying truths 
very much in the plural were converted in great numbers by a 
“one-Truth” sermon. And the preacher was not astonished, for 
he knew that “the foolishness of God is wiser than man; and 
the weakness of God is stronger than man.” 

The effectiveness of this “foolishness” as promulgated by the 
Apostle was in great part due to his talent for integrating all 
his learnings. For Paul, who was no recluse, history, sociology, 
the science of war, athletics, handicraft and art, all were made 
to serve the purpose of forming Christ in the soul and the soul 
in Christ as one integrated organism—a mystical body. 

The Paulistic method of integrating learning answers the de- 
mands of those who today would have it result in the integrated 
individual ; that is, the individual who can readily adjust himself 
to the repeated and often sudden changes of a chaotic society. 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am, to be content there- 
with. I know both how to be brought low and how to abound; 
(everywhere and in all things I am instructed) both to be full 
and to be hungry; both to abound and to suffer need.” * 

Even the 1940 empiricist who identifies learning with doing 
had an instructor almost twenty centuries ago who gave him the 
formula for integrating learning according to the requirements 
of an activity curriculum. “Doing the truth in charity we may 
in all things grow up in Him who is the head, even Christ.” ** 


“I Cor. III, 18. 

* Ibid., 19. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, it will be remembered, pointed to the Crucifix as 
the source of erudition bound up in the “Summa.” 

=I Cor. I, 26. 

™ Phil. IV, 11-12. 

* Eph. IV, 15. 
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Sound logician that he was, this preceptor of the Gentiles con- 
cluded that while he indeed knew nothing but Christ, in Christ 
he had all things, not the least of which was knowledge.** And 
he learned experimentally that “to them that love God all things 
work together unto good.” ** 

Ultimately, then, the love of God is the sine qua non of the 
perfect integration of learning;** it is the flame which welds into 
a Christocentric unit all things possessed by an intellect freely 
subjected to incarnate Truth. For “Charity is the bond of per- 
fection.” ** Without it, learning tends to be not only disinte- 
grated or off-center, but it also exercises a disintegrating influ- 
ence on the whole personality. “If I should speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, . . . if I should know all mysteries 
and all knowledge and have not charity I am nothing.” * 


There is still the problem of bringing back St. Paul’s philoso- 
phy of education from the beginning of the Christian era and 
getting it accepted in our own day. We can see the proponents 
of the new education give an indulgent smile and an incredulous 
lift of the brow, as we speak of “integration” and “learning” in 
the same sentence with “charity.” Yet they do just that and 
more. They almost succeed in getting the three in one word 
that is peculiarly their own (being the product of their own 
inventive genius). It is the admirable composite term, “core- 
curriculum.” “Core,” we remind them, is derived from the Latin 
word meaning “heart.” And the heart is the symbol of charity 
in general and of the Charity of Christ in particular. 

In fine, by their penchant for vitalist catch phrases in which 
pedagogical terms are amalgamated with “life,” our contem- 
poraries have paved the way for the integration of St. Paul’s 
principles with their own—for St. Paul’s is above all a life- 
centered plan. What better introduction could they make to it 
than the neat propositions that for them “the curriculum is 


oan Sor not also with him given us all things?” (Rom. VIII, 32.) 
* Rudolph Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Development (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1934), p. 190. 


* Col. III, 14. 
*I Cor. XIII, 2. 
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life,” ** “education is life,” *® “learning is life,” ** leaving the 
Apostle of Integration to conclude: “But for me, to live is 


Christ.” * 
Sister Rutu Apevame, §.C. 


n, 1986), p. 46 H. Kilpatrick, Remaking the Curriculum (New York: New- 
son, 

"Cr. Nickolas Murray Bae, ol Mi of Education (New York: 
po sare delhi Sons, 1915), . 26. Cf son Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed 
= Cf. M. Child Physiolonioal j Dae rr lg of Behavior (New York: 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE KANSAS CITY MEETING OF N. C. E. A. 


During Easter week, March 27, 28 and 29, Kansas City was 
the pulse of the great Catholic school system of the United 
States as some 1,500 prominent figures in the college, seminary, 
high school, and parochial school fields participated in the 37th 
annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational associa- 
tion. Although Kansas City has been the scene of many notable 
Catholic events, no single event ever drew such a large number 
of visiting priests and Sisters from other parts of the country. 

To the general public of Kansas City, the highlights of the 
meeting were the Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral, 
Wednesday morning and the mass meeting in the music hall of 
the Municipal auditorium, Wednesday night. The Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City and host to the meet- 
ing, presided at the Mass and at the meeting. The exhibits of 
supplies and devices for school use proved to be highly interest- 
ing to many besides the delegates. 

The Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, was 
a speaker at the mass meeting. Other Bishops who attended 
were: The Most Rev. Frank A. Thill of Concordia, Kans., who 
celebrated the Pontifical Mass; the Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte 
of Leavenworth, who delivered the sermon at the Mass; the Most 
Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann of Wichita, who was present at 
the Wednesday evening meeting, and the Most Rev. James E. 
Kearney of Rochester, N. Y., who read one of the papers before 
the parish school sessions. 

The entire group of delegates never actually got together in 
one place, although there were two general sessions, one Wednes- 
day noon and at the close Friday noon. Between these were held 
sessions of the college and university, seminary, secondary 
school, and parish school departments, and of the minor-sem- 
inary, the deaf-mute and Catholic blind-education sections. 

The association as a whole reelected its officers as follows: The 
Most Rev. John B. Peterson of Manchester, N. H., president 
general; the Rev. George Johnson, Washington, D. C., secretary 
general; the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, 
treasurer general; and the following vice presidents general: 
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The Rev. John B. Furay, S8.J., Mundelein, Ill.; the Rev. William 
F. Cunningham, C.8.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
V. 8. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Paul E. Campbell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

The greater number of the priests attending the meeting were 
housed at the Muehlebach Hotel, while the Commonwealth Hotel 
held 110 nuns of various communities. At the latter place, two 
altars were erected, and the Sisters were able to assist at Mass 
and receive Holy Communion before leaving the hotel each 
morning. Fifteen altars were erected in the Muehlebach Hotel, 
just off the mezzanine floor, and an average of 60 Masses were 
celebrated there daily. About 60 Boy Scouts in uniform acted 
as altar boys. Ten more altars were on the 12th floor of Hotel 
President, and boys from Rockhurst High School and De La 
Salle Academy served there. 

At practically every place where priests or ‘Sisters or other 
delegates were to be found in numbers, there also were groups of 
sodalists, boys and girls from the local high schools, academies, 
and colleges, who acted as ushers or orderlies, or directed visitors. 


The same young people manned the numerous information 
booths. 

The general resolutions adopted at the Convention were as 
follows: 


I 


To Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, as Christ’s Vicar on earth, 
we offer our homage. The Catholic educator, seeking to bring 
God into all of life so as to save mankind in this tragic time, has 
received from him new guidance and new strength. In his En- 
cyclical “Summi Pontificatus” he traced even war and the worship 
of the Nation-State to the modern denial of an objective standard 
of morals. In his Encyclical to the American people he pleaded 
for religion in education that education may not itself “produce 
a sorrowful harvest.” In his Christmas message to the Cardinals 
he pleaded for peace through the guarantee of the rights of 
countries and of peoples, through disarmament and world or- 
ganization and through the reign of justice and charity among 
the nations of the earth. He has given us new courage and an 
unconquerable determination to send forth from our schools men 
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and women who will have the faith, character and minds that 
will let them do more than their share to save mankind and save 
souls in this era between eras. 


I 


To our distinguished host, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, we are deeply grateful. The 
arrangements for our comfort and convenience that were made 
under his direction approached perfection and his constant pres- 
ence in our midst and participation in our deliberations brought 
us inspiration and a deeper realization of the importance of the 
mission that has been entrusted to us. 

The visiting priests are especially appreciative of the facilities 
provided for Holy Mass and wish to compliment His Excellency 
for his forethought in this regard. 

We are thankful to the Rev. Daniel H. Conway, 8.J., and his 
co-workers, who carried through the details of the convention 
and who left no stone unturned to make our stay in Kansas City 
pleasant and profitable. 


Ill 


The Catholic Educational Association wishes at this time to 
pay tribute to the recent pronouncement of the American Hier- 
archy on the Church and the Social Order. Catholic education, 
aware that it is an instrument in the hands of these zealous 
shepherds of the flock of Christ, is mindful of its duty to carry 
out the program of social reform. Christian education, if it is to 
be a living force in the community must define and teach this 
coherent code of social obligations and must use its potentially 
immense influence to see that these social obligations obtain in 
the daily lives of men. 

Because the solution for present problems is to be found in 
clear thinking and in right conscience, and because in the words 
of the Bishops’ statement “full restoration to a Christian social 
order is a matter of steady growth and not a sudden transition,” 
Catholic education sees the important part it must play in long- 


time social planning. 
Catholic education must be one with the Holy Father and the 


American Hierarchy in the supreme hope and purpose to re- 
enthrone Christ in the minds and hearts of men: to re-establish 
His kingship in human society; to impregnate the laws and in- 
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stitutions, the ag oat and final purposes of this nation with 
His spirit. 
IV 

Aware that the full meaning of Christian life in American de- 
mocracy has been obscured by erroneous conceptions, it is now 
necessary to point out the true relation of religion and democracy. 

Let it be made clear that American democracy cannot be 
understood without reference to the religious concepts, principles 
and ideals from which it took its origin and from which it derives 
its strength. The very life blood of American democratic society 
flows from the relation of man and society to God. The sacred 
dignity of the human personality, the infinite worth of the in- 
dividual soul, the inalienable right of life, liberty and the search 
for happiness are meaningless and empty apart from their re- 
ligious source. It is because man is intimately related to God 
that he is clothed with inviolable dignity; it is because the indi- 
vidual soul is precious to God that it must be valued by Society. 
Since religion binds man to God, his first duty, it is only when 
man realizes and has satisfied his office to his Creator that he 
can see the problems of society in their proper perspective. 

For these reasons religion must permeate American life and 
unite individuals into that sacred brotherhood of men that dem- 
ocratic society demands for the realization of its ends. Just as 
long will democracy endure as this nation realizes, and acts upon 
the realization, that democracy and religion must not only be 
united but moreover cannot possibly be separated. 


v 


Keenly aware of the value to our national life of a proper 
balance between city and country, we urge that both these seg- 
ments of our society, country and city be given due attention 
throughout the Catholic school system. 

More particularly do we urge that, because of a measure of 
neglect in the past, special emphasis be placed for the present 
in our schools upon the place and importance of country life in 
our national economy, and upon the genuine values of rural life 
to the individual and the family, to the Church and the State. 


vI 


The four hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Society 
of Jesus calls the attention of the learned world to the remark- 
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able role in American education played by this great teaching 
order of the Catholic Church. From small beginnings in the in- 
fancy of our country the Jesuit system of secondary and higher 
institutions has so grown with the expanding nation that the 
American Jesuits of this quadrocentennial year operate today 
twenty-four colleges and universities, and thirty-four high schools 
with a combined enrollment of over 60,000 students. This dis- 
tinguished contribution to the cause of Catholic education elicits 
the admiration and gratitude of our national association. Since 
its inception until now the organization has been deeply and 
consistently indebted to the Jesuits for their whole-hearted par- 
ticipation in all its activities. It is a pleasure now to offer to 
them and to the army of their Alumni, our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on their brilliant history of the past, our profound gratitude 
for their outstanding work today, and our sincere wishes for yet 
more glorious achievements in the years to come. 

Rev. R. J. ConNoLg. 

Rev. Francis L. Megane, C.M. 

Rev. Anprew C. Smit, 8.J. 

Very Rev. SrepHen Tuuis, 0.8.B. 


BrotHer Dennis Epwarp, S.M. 


MASS AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY MARKS GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, pontificated for the first time since his 
elevation to the American Hierarchy at a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass April 14, Pan American Day, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pan American Union, in the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception on the university campus. 

A large representation from the Pan American Union staff, the 
embassies and legations of the American Republics, officials of 
the United States Government, members of the faculty, the staffs 
and students of the affiliated religious houses of study, and the 
university students attended the Mass. 

Other officers of the Mass were: The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
J. McCormick, Vice-Rector of the university, Assistant Priest; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Francesco G. Lardone, Dean of the Catholic Sisters College and 
Proféssor of Roman Law, respectively, Deacons of Honor; the 
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Rev. Joseph B. McAllister, S.8., of the School of Philosophy, and 
the Rev. Dr. Francis A. Mullin, Director of the Library, Deacon 
and Subdeacon; the Rev. William J. Lallou, Master of Cere- 
monies; and the Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., of the Sulpician 
Seminary, Assistant Master of Ceremonies. 

On April 14, 1890, a committee on customs regulations at the 
first International Conference of American States, held in this 
city, recommended the adoption of a resolution to establish an 
association of all countries represented at the Conference to be 
known as “The International Union of American Republics.” 
The Bureau established at that time in Washington was called 
“The Commercial Bureau of the American Republics.” 

At the planting of the Peace Tree by President Taft in 1910, 
Cardinal Gibbons, first Chancellor of the Catholic University, 
was an active participant in the exercises which were attended 
by representatives of the American States and by Andrew Car- 
negie, donor in large part of the present Pan American Building. 

Interest in Latin American affairs has been a dominant activ- 
ity at the Catholic University since the library of Mrs. and the 
late Dr. de Oliveira Lima of more than 40,000 volumes of works 
pertaining to Latin American countries was presented to the 
university in 1924. The appointment of Dr. Manoel S. Cardozo, 
a specialist in Ibero-Americana, as Assistant Curator was an- 
nounced by Bishop Corrigan recently. 

In June, 1939, as a part of the Golden Jubilee year program 
at the university, an Institute of Ibero-American Studies was 
founded under the direction of Bishop Corrigan. Since then, 
Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, has been named Chairman and the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Ryan Secretary. Dr. Ryan preached the sermon at the 
Mass. 

When the Institute was announced, Bishop Corrigan stated: 

“The ties of a common religion bind the Catholics of the 
United States to the Catholics of Mexico, Central and South 
America, and it is unfortunate that closer relations have not 
been established between these great groups of Catholics. There- 
fore, in order to develop more broadly and at the same time more 
intensively, Ibero-American Studies at the Catholic University of 
America has been founded. 

The Institute aims to coordinate studies relating to this field 
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within the university, to establish close relations with all South 
American universities and with similar organizations and schol- 
ars in Spain and Portugal. 


CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 


With an audience of more than 700 students, parents and 
guests, the National Catholic Conference on Family Life held 
its eighth annual meeting at the College of New Rochelle, New 
York, April 10th. 

The conference, which was sponsored by the Sociology De- 
partment of the College, was under the chairmanship of Miss 
Helen Marie Toole, professor of sociology. Two parent sessions, 
two student sessions and a general session in the evening were 
held. 

The principal speaker at the evening session was John F. Mc- 
Anif, of New York, who spoke on “Freedom and the Family.” 
His theme was that the people of this country are in danger of 
losing their freedom because they are destroying the family. He 
pointed out that the totalitarian states destroy people’s freedom 
by first striking at the family. 

Also speaking on the evening program was Mrs. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, a former member of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, who spoke on “Our Exem- 
plar,” applying the qualities of the Holy Family in Nazareth 
to present-day family life. 

Among other speakers on the program was the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler O.8.B., Director of the Family Life Section of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Father Schmiedeler out- 
lined the work of the Family Life Section of the Conference at 
the luncheon session, which was presided over by Miss Toole. At 
this session the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Walsh, president of 
the College of New Rochelle, brought a word of greeting from 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 

In outlining the work of the Family Life Section, Father 
Schmiedeler explained that this section is active in the study and 
dissemination of the principles of Christian marriage, the prepa- 
ration of potential leaders, the training of the child within the 
home, emphasizing religion, the problems of better housing and 
the necessity for a family living wage and better community 
conditions. He said: 

“Prominent among the activities of the Conference on Family 
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Life, we find the study and dissemination of the principles of 
Christian Marriage. I dare say no one will question the need 
for this today. There is need for calling attention anew, and 
for re-emphasizing, sound doctrine, and for warning against 
pernicious errors and threatening dangers. The brazen effrontery 
with which such pernicious errors are being propagated among 
us is simply astounding. You in this territory have recently had 
a startling example of it when a public body attempted to foist 
upon the public education system an individual who openly and 
brazenly stands for a code of morals that would reduce our 
civilized life to a level lower than that of a savage people. The 
things that this appointee flouts publicly were, but a few decades 
ago, whispered at most in dark dens and hidden dives of iniquity 
that all decent Americans considered hideous blots upon our land. 

“However, I might add that, while this particular case has 
received much publicity and a healthy and encouraging amount 
of opposition, it by no means stands entirely alone. For some 
time past, through irreligious and skeptical educational institu- 
tions and other soul-destroying agencies, a pagan philosophy of 
society has been foisted upon the American public from many 
different centers. Christian ideals have been ignored. They 
have even been dealt with in a hostile spirit. The result has 
been only what might be expected—a public opinion that often 
reacts most harmfully upon the family and that leaves the home 
inadequately protected. There is the utmost need under the 
circumstances for disseminating again the principles and ideals 
of Christian marriage. That is one of the outstanding tasks of 
our Conference.” 

.The Rev. Ralph Gallagher, 8.J., Executive Secretary of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, spoke on “The Democ- 
racy of the Home.” 

“One of the root causes of family disintegration today is the 
selfish individualism of its members,” he said. “The family by 
its very nature is the social unit as well as the productive unit 
of society and must in a sense be a patriarchal organization.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSION ACTIVITIES 
What is needed by the Medical Missions?—Medicines, instru- 


ments, bandages and dressings, baby foods and invalid foods, 
article of use to the sick. 
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How can these articles be secured?—The medicines, foods, etc., 
from doctors’ offices, hospitals and drug stores, sometimes from 
the firms that manufacture them. The instruments from doctors 
and hospitals which have a supply they no longer need. The 
same holds true of medical equipment. Bandages and dressings 
may be made by groups of individuals from materials bought 
locally or purchased through the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board. The Catholic Medical Mission Manual published by the 
Board gives full illustrations and diagrams for making them and 
other articles for the use of the sick. 

What to do with this material?—Pack it so as to avoid break- 
age and send it by freight prepaid to the Rev. Edward F. 
Garesche, S.J., President, Catholic Medical Mission Board, 8 and 
10 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

What is done with this material?—At the headquarters of the 
Board, the Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick, skilled and 
devoted to this work, will sort out all the material into great 
bins and pack it carefully in wooden cases, each compiled to 
meet the needs of a special and particular missionary. It will 
then be shipped to many parts of this country and to the foreign 
field. 

What are the fruits of this work?—It relieves hundreds of 
thousands of sorely afflicted people, the most destitute on earth, 
the sick poor in mission lands. It disposes them to accept Catho- 
licity or to become more fervent if they are already Catholics. 
It proves to them the love and kindness of Christ. 

What is the benefit to the individual or group who does this 
work?—A share in countless works of charity and the conversion 
of many souls. A part in the hundreds of thousands of Masses, 
prayers and good works offered up for the benefactors and work- 
ers of the Catholic Medical Mission Board by the grateful mis- 
sionaries and their people. Participation in the work most dear 
to the Heart of Christ and of His Blessed Mother, and which 
the late Holy Father called, “The work which Christ, Himself, 
chose to begin and carry on His ministry—the healing of the 
Sick.” 

What is the best method of collecting supplies from doctor, 
hospitals or drug stores?—Write, or, better still, call upon them 
and ask them to put aside for you whatever they can donate to 
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the medical missions. Tell them you will call for this material or 
have someone else call for it at least every two months. Bring 
it to a central place where it can be packed and shipped to the 
Board. Write to Father Garesche for leaflets and Medical Mis- 
sion Manual and any other information you wish. 

What other suggestions are useful to the work?—Keep a record 
of the material you send out so as to include it in your annual 
report. Have an exhibit from time to time to which you invite 
friends of the group, and where the medicines, instruments, 
bandages and dressings, equipment, will be displayed for their 
inspection before being packed and sent to the Board. 

What is the address of the Catholic Medical Mission Board?— 
Nos. 8 and 10 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, announced the appointment of two new 
professors, the promotion of two others and the establishment 
of a new office by the Board of Trustees at its recent meeting in 
Washington. The Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey was advanced 


to the rank of full Professor of Sociology; and the Rev. Dr. John 
J. Rolbiecki was promoted to a full professorship in Philosophy. 
The Rev. Dr. A. George Barrois, O.P., was appointed Visiting 
Professor in the Department of Semitic and Egyptian Language 
and Literature, and the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 8.J., was named 
Professor of Sociology. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francesco G. Lar- 
done was named to the new office of Director of Studies for the 
Schools of Sacred Theology, Canon Law and Philosophy. . 

Fordham University School of Education will, this summer, spon- 
sor special work in Problems of Catholic School Administration. 
The work will be so organized as to afford instruction and initia- 
tion for the beginner and provide apprenticeship in administra- 
tive problem-solving for the more advanced student. It is an- 
ticipated that the classes will also be a forum for the exchange 
of views and experiences by experts. Four diocesan superinten- 
dents of schools, representing the practice and experience of 
various sectors of American Catholic educational activity, have 
consented to give the courses under the directorship of Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New 
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York. Fr. Kelly’s collaborators will be Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard 
J. Quinlan, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston; 
Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Former Superintendent of Schools, Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, and Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Milwaukee. . . . The daily program 
for the Summer Schools of Catholic Action, which will observe 
their tenth anniversary this year, has been announced by The 
Queen’s Work in St. Louis. It also was announced that schools 
will be held in Detroit, July 8-13; San Antonio, July 29-August 
3; New York, August 19-24; Chicago, August 26-31; and St. 
Louis, June’ 24-29. The daily program lists a Missa Recitata 
and Holy Communion; recess; general session and mental 
prayer; recess; organizational sessions, recess; second general 
session; luncheon for lay students and meetings for moderators 
and directors; recreational games for lay students; luncheon for 
priests, seminarians and Religious; organizational seminar; round 
table discussion and demonstrations; recess; first elective; re- 
cess; second elective; recreational programs, social event, sight- 
seeing trips and other diversions in the evening under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 8.J., Editor of The Queen’s 
Work and National Sodality Director; the Rev. George Nell, of 
Effingham, IIl., Director of the Jaspar County Sodality Union, 
and local leaders. A total of 18,700 persons has attended the 
schools in the past nine years, it was reported. ... A new Catho- 
lic high school will be opened next September in the mansion of 
Herbert C. Pell, United States Minister to Portugal, in Newport, 
R. I., it has been announced by the Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Bishop of Providence. 

The mansion has been given for use as a high school to sup- 
plant the present St. Joseph’s School there. It will be known as 
St. Catherine’s Academy, a name suggested by Mr. Pell, whose 
mother and grandmother bore that name. Mr. Pell also sug- 
gested that St. Catherine of Siena would be an admirable model 
for the young women students. . . . Reproducing laudatory mes- 
sages of the two American Cardinals, the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, 10 Archbishops, 16 Bishops, distinguished 
monsignori and priests, prominent editors, well known writers, 
and other personalities, the April issue of The Catholic World, 
widely known Catholic monthly, marks its seventy-fifth anni- 
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versary. THe CatHoutic EpucationaL Review extends hearty 
congratulations. . . . John Leibfritz of St. Peter’s High School, 
Mansfield, O., has been adjudged the winner of the national 
essay contest conducted by “Progressive Aids to Catholic Educa- 
tion,” an informative annual of methods and techniques for 
teachers and students. The theme for the contest was “Catholi- 
cism, What It Means to Me.” . . . For outstanding service as a 
Catholic and a citizen, award of the annual DeSmet Medal to 
Dr. Herbert Ellsworth Cory, head of the department of liberal 
arts at the University of Washington, was announced by the 
Rev. Leo J. Robinson, president of Gonzaga University. Dr. 
Cory was a convert to the Catholic Church in 1933. His choice 
for the award was based on service to the church in 1939. Presen- 
tation will be at the May commencement. . . . Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman has signed the Coudert-McLaughlin Bill, which pro- 
vides that public school pupils shall be excused from classes for 
religious observances and for religious instruction. The measure 
passed both houses of the New York Legislature by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. Under the terms of the measure, absence from 
school for religious instruction or observances will be permitted 
in accordance with rules to be established by the Commissioner 
of Education. . . . The Rev. William H. McCabe, 8.J., head of 
St. Louis University’s Department of English, succeeded the 
Rev. Daniel H. Conway, S.J., as President of Rockhurst College 
in Kansas City. The Rev. Norman J. Dreyfus, 8.J., Assistant 
Professor of English at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Mo., 
will succeed Father McCabe at St. Louis University. . . . Mother 
Michelle, of Springfield Junior College, one of the best known 
Catholic educators in that part of the country, died in Spring- 
field, Ill., age of 70. Beloved of thousands of former pupils and 
to persons prominent in many walks of life in this section, 
Mother Michelle was noted for her gifts of Kentucky stick candy 
accompanied by prayers and notes of counsel which she sent to 
friends and acquaintances. Her death has evoked tributes from . 
newspaper editors and columnists who knew her personally and 
from others prominent in affairs of the State and city....A 
resolution adopted by the Parish School Department of the 
N.C.E.A. at the Kansas City Convention reads as follows: 
“Aware of the opportunities to broaden the efficiency of the 
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classroom through the medium of radio, we approve the use of 
this modern method of teaching in all parish schools when, in 
the opinion of the instructor, it can be introduced advanta- 
geously as a supplementary aid to learning. 

“We direct particular attention to the ‘American School of 
the Air’ broadcasts over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System for classroom utilization each school day. We 
further recommend that instructors consult radio schedules and 
recommend to their students for leisure time enjoyment such 
programs as will enrich the lives of the listeners.” 





Book ts Tg Vol. 1, pp. xiv, 1018; vol. 2. pp. xvi, 1089. 

Each volume, $2.50. 

At an amazing low price the American Book Company has 
issued two fine collections of unusually varied material from 
an unusually varied number of writers for this latest. anthology 
for college classes of American literature. There is a pleasant 
newness about the entire project. The routine divisions into 
which most anthologies of this sort have fallen, as if by tacit 
agreement of compilers and publishers, have been violated with 
happy results. In the first volume, Colonial American Litera- 
ture inaugurates the sections. From John Smith to Ebenezer 
Cook the colonial worthies who penned material worth knowing 
today are all here, with the addition of adequate excerpts from 
Benjamin Thompson, whose “New England’s Crisis was the first 
book of American poems published within the present United 
States,” and selections from Edward Taylor; a poet whose 
interesting verses “remained unknown until 1936.” 

Provincial American Literature, the second section, is a bright 
title for material illustrating thoughts of poets, historians, and 
essayists before the Revolution. The third section has a nice 
discriminative word as the last in the phrase, Revolution and 
Reorganization. Something from John Adams should be in the 
Reorganization pattern, with Washington, Jefferson, and The 
Federalist. A tiny note to Washington’s Farewell Address car- 
ries the necessary information that “Hamilton and Madison 
assisted in framing” the document. Most anthologists skip that 
fact. There is a hilarious error in the paragraph introducing 
Patrick Henry’s “Speech before the Virginia Convention.” This 
oration was delivered in 1775. The note says: “It was not re- 
corded but reproduced from memory by William Wirt, who was 
present.” Well, William Wirt was born in 1772. This is too 
wonderful! 

Minor Lyrists, Mary and Catherine Byles, Noah Webster, 
and Joseph Dennie are items and names in the fourth section, 
The Rise of Romanticism and of National Literary Conscious- 
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ness, that are allowed more space than usual. Good for the 
editors who decided to include this material! The first volume 
concludes with an enlarged allowance of excerpts from our au- 
thors of the Early Nineteenth Century. This first book stands 
solidly on its own merits. 

The genuine originality of this anthology appears with de- 
lightful prominence in the second volume. Here the editors have 
dared to exhibit their cleverness, a procedure that tosses into 
total neglect the familiar fences of subdivisions and subdivided 
subdivisions. With a clarity of vision most becoming to vital 
scholarship they use only two parts for all the material gathered 
into the thousand pages of this book. The Later Nineteenth 
Century carries the literary student through a magnificent 
amount of complete selections from Hawthorne, Melville, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lincoln, Mrs. Stowe, Whitman, Lanier, Emily 
Dickinson, and eleven other writers before Mark Twain, How- 
ells, and Henry James. The scope and depth of this part is re- 
freshing for an anthology. The second and last part, The Age 
of Science and the Machine: Some Contemporary Trends, illus- 
trates every phase of our literature’s flourishing vigor. And each 
literary type is allowed examples of its significant fulness except 
the drama. This is a disturbing omission. (The O’Neill play 
introduced, The Rope, means nothing all by itself.) Apart from 
their unexplainable, second-volume procedure in relation to our 
literature of the drama, the editors have made their efforts to- 
ward an all-inclusiveness into an achievement of success. The 
publishers have united taste with efficiency in the printing and 
binding of this new work: the type for the selections, the intro- 
ductions, the notes, and the index has been chosen with care for 
the pleasure and comfort of the reader. 

Dantgx S. RanxIN. 


Rural Roads to Security, by Rt. Rev. Luigi Ligutti and Rev. 
John Rowe, 8.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 


Pp. 387. $2.75. 

This is another welcome volume to our gradually growing lit- 
erature on Catholic rural life. 

Although the authors refer to their volume as “sociology,” it 
is almost entirely economic. One of the first chapters gives a 
description of our modern industrial centralization, and is im- 
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mediately followed by a chapter on the proletarianism that is 
consequent upon it. These, and three other chapters, are grouped 
under the general title: Proletarianism: Absence of Productive 
Family Holdings. The next six chapters are grouped under a 
section entitled, “Multiplication of Small Ownerships in Land.” 
The third section of the volume is entitled, “Leadership in Build- 
ing the Good America.” Under it one finds such chapter head- 
ings as “Intelligent Technology on the Land,” “Agriculture and 
Biological Science,” “Cooperative Grouping on the Land,” “Ideals 
and Education for Rural Boys and Girls.” There is almost a 
hundred pages of appendices. 

In view of the fact that the book is so largely economic, the 
reader may be struck by the fact that it contains practically no 
mention of the giant effort of the Government to aid the farmer 
—except for an occasional criticism of the Government's efforts. 
The reason for this seems to be that the authors had in mind one 
main idea—to set forth the agrarian philosophy of life that has 
been increasingly emphasized by a group of Southerners, several 
Catholics and a few other leaders. At any rate, it is this agrarian 
philosophy that constitutes the heart of the volume. 

There is an occasional little slip, such as the misspelling of 
the name of an outstanding Catholic economist, and reference to 
the Church as “denominational.” But for the most part the 


volume is very well written. 
Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


The Loon Feather, by Iola Fuller. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

1940. Pp. 419. $2.50. 

That glib gibe about those who write versus those who teach 
has a teasing gaiety beneath its assumption of superiority. 
Writers and teachers fulfill separate functions in the process of 
education. When the two are performed by an individual, there 
is cause for rejoicing. This book and its author are suggested as 
reasons for just that—a bit of rejoicing. Quite often the fierce, 
steady stare of OrriciaL EpucaTion seems to tyrannize or 
hypnotize its subjects into rigid mediocrity. Occasionally a 
teacher with faith in life, or belief in the liberty of achievement, 
proves that there are ways to happiness superior to mere class- 
room routine. Lizette Woodworth Reese is, of course, a brilliant 
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example. The most recent is that of Iola Fuller. Her first book 
is a novel of the conflicts of life, race, and trade on historic 
Mackinac Island. For the way it has been written, the technique 
of its structure, and for the material it contains, its historical 
elements, The Loon Feather possesses educational significance. 

Miss Fuller, a native of Michigan, received her normal train- 
ing at Western State Teachers’ College, graduated from the 
University of Michigan (“magna cum laude,” the record says), 
and stepped from college to teaching English and French classes 
in High School. When she returned to the University for grad- 
uate work, her talents as a writer were developed under the 
skilled inspiration of Professor Roy Cowden. And now her 
novel has been “unanimously selected as the fiction winner in 
the Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards contest for 1939 at the 
University of Michigan.” 

This novel’s title, a curious and successful one, does not have 
its complete meaning revealed until the end of the penultimate 
chapter. It will suffice to state that the chief group of Indian 
characters in the book are members of the loonbird family of 
the Ojibways. A fictional daughter of Tecumseh, Oneta tells 
the story of her life, a memoir in the first person. 

“Somewhere south of the lakes, in the region we on Macki- 
nac called ‘down below,’ I was born in the restless year of 

1806. An uneasy year it was for us, for besides troubles with 


our enemies the Sioux, there had been fighting where white 
settlers were taking our lands.” 


Oneta’s memory lingers, with the beauty of selective art, over 
experiences of her youth, her girlhood, the years with her mother, 
over her vivid belief in her grandfather’s teachings, over the 
sustaining influence of Marthe. She tells of her sojourn in 
Quebec where the Ursulines bestowed the benefits of transplanted 
educational theories and practices upon her. She returns to the 
Island, unspoiled by the education that she has acquired. (Miss 
Fuller has a keen realization of the reality of such situation, and 
communicates that understanding without distracting the subtle 
attention of her narrative.) 

To the Island comes Pierre Debans, a descendant of French 
nobility, soiled and despoiled by the French Revolution. Pierre 
works for the American Fur Company; he is proud and inde- 
pendent; he marries Oneta’s mother; he is forever dominated by 
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his clever but capricious old mother. Madame with her whims is 
not new to fiction, but Miss Fuller adds unexpected variations to 
the type. To tell how Pierre precipitates the quick development 
of the plot would be unfair. Poor Pierre! 

No short review can convey the generous variety of characters 
in this historical novel, the restraint in the onrush of its inci- 
dents, the poetic creativeness of its descriptions, its firm, healthy 
vitality as a narrative. There is abundance of gentle humor in 
the telling of the story, flashes of Meredith’s comic spirit to 
titillate the reader’s intellect. On the ethical side this writing 
may be another indication of the return of sanity to American 
fiction. 

The Loon Feather illustrates the art in fiction; it carries on 
Howell’s theory of democracy and idealism in our literary work. 
American literature has acquired a new talent and a new name, 
Iola Fuller. Her second book will be awaited with eagerness. 

Dantet 8. Ranxin. 


~ Your Way to Better Speech, by Gertrude Walsh. New 
0 


rk: Dutton & Co., 1939. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

The principles of all language learning and their application 
in written and spoken form are fundamentally the same. As a 
result, the problems which face the foreign language teacher 
approximate those which confront the teacher of English, espe- 
cially in the field of oral expression. Recognizing and differentiat- 
ing between sounds, articulating and reproducing them distinctly 
as phonémes or in word or phrase patterns with proper stress 
and intonation are skills which demand a conscious appreciation 
of the psychological and physical difficulties involved, persistent 
repetition and, especially, a happy frame of mind. This is true in 
the study of foreign speech habits, and more particularly so 
when there has been no previous linguistic training in the native 
idiom. Complete relaxation and a joyful approach alone can 
overcome the self-consciousness and physical tension which the 
reproduction of unfamiliar sounds tends to excite in the individ- 
ual. Closely allied to the problem of approach is the question 
of presentation. Drills ordinarily presented in phonetic manuals 
tax the ingenuity and patience of teachers in arousing and sus- 
taining interest, and eventually undermine the enthusiasm of the 
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best disposed students. Many a well-motivated desire to speak 
the French language, for instance, has foundered on the tedious 
repetition of vowel and consonant combinations such as oeil or 
oignon. Sing Your Way to Better Speech, by Gertrude Walsh, 
Associate Professor of Speech at the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent, solves these difficulties in a novel manner, and it is to be 
regretted that some work similar in inspiration has not been done 
for French Phonetics. 

Miss Walsh’s book initiates a fresh and stimulating procedure 
for the teaching and learning of correct speech. It is based on 
an ingenious and original combination of recognized principles 
and common materials. Capitalizing on the fact that both types 
of expression have the same physiological aspects, it exploits, and 
very effectively, in favor of speech, certain mental, emotional and 
artistic factors (emphasis, rhythm, melody, buoyancy, tonality, 
etc.) more closely identified with singing. In the exposition of 
her plan the author explains only the basic and vital facts of 
phonetic instruction (breathing, voice, functions of articulatory 
organs) and concentrates on the manner of their easy attain- 
ment. The technique provided is simple and adaptable to ele- 
mentary and remedial training and can be applied to individuals 
and groups with diverse aims and linguistic backgrounds; and 
one need not be a good singer, or even a singer (I have tried it), 
to profit by the suggestions offered. 

Each lesson begins with clear and concise directions for the 
formation of one or more of the forty elemental sounds of the 
English language. Following is a list of words containing the 
specific speech sounds to be used as a preliminary drill in recog- 
nition. Then comes a jingle sequence set to the musical score of 
a familiar melody. These are original and humorous, but as 
they are destined to achieve definite skills, they are more con- 
cerned with drill in speech sounds than with logic or beauti- 
ful phrasing. In this respect it may be noted that scrupulous 
care has often been exercised in the choice of words and consid- 
erable effort expended to make salient words coincide with the 
strong beat of the music. Some of the melodies proposed are 
better for speech rhythms than others, as, for example, the Irish 
Reel illustrating the use of ch in church. Frere Jacques for s and 
z is an equally good example. The musical rhythm of My Old 
Kentucky Home, for sh and zh, is not particularly apt, as it 
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interferes with the speech rhythm and causes breaks in phras- 
ing. But the author is modest and leaves one free to improve 
upon her choice of melodies and upon the composition of jingles 
and rhymes. Supplementing her own efforts, she offers a hundred 
or more jingles gathered from the treasure houses of English and 
American literature. 

Miss Walsh’s Sing Your Way to Better Speech is a distinct 
and important contribution to speech methodology. She has 
fashioned and pointed a practical and entertaining tool for the 
use of teacher and student. At every turn, one feels that it repre- 
sents the concrete experience of one who with enthusiasm and 
resourcefulness has made the best of many difficult situations in 
the pursuit of her professional duties. No appreciation of this 
book would be complete without a word of praise for the physical 
appearance of the volume. Everything is in harmony—format, 
typography, musical scores, charts and, especially, the clever and 
delightful illustrations of Lena Rue—with the gay and refreshing 
yet serious spirit which pervades the entire work. 

Bernarp A. Facreav. 


The Meaning of Marriage, by Hubert Doms. Translation by 
George Sauer. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 229. $2.25. 
This volume is not, as its title might at first sight suggest, a 

general presentation of the Christian view of marriage. The 
specific purpose of its author is to emphasize the “meaning” of 
marriage and of physical union rather than the procreation 
of children. This “meaning” of marriage he defines as “com- 
munity in love” or “the spiritual community of husband and 
wife.” 

The volume is a translation from the German and does not 
always make clear and simple reading. Perhaps the author’s 
central views are best expressed in the following words of the 
translation: 

“The constitution of marriage, the union of two persons, does 
not then consist in their subservience to a purpose outside them- 
selves, for which they marry. It consists in the constant vital 
ordination of husband and wife to each other until they become 
one. If this is so, there can no longer be sufficient reason, from 
this standpoint, for speaking of procreation as the primary pur- 
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pose (in the sense in which St. Thomas used the phrase) and for 
dividing off the other purposes as secondary. 

“But the child is a powerful means by which husband and wife 
may perfect each other supernaturally. From this point of view 
we can say (and the Encyclical Casti Connubu will support us) 
that the principal and primary purpose of marriage is not the 
child, but the mutual forming and perfecting of husband and 
wife in the metaphysical, natural and, above all, supernatural 
orders.” 

In his introduction Doms cites a number of authorities in 
favor of his view. However, while citing authorities to uphold 
his view, he admits that they go counter to the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The teaching of St. Thomas and the author’s 
criticism of the same are found scattered through the pages of 
the volume, but the English translation omits the special chapter 
of the German version which treats of this subject. This is done 
on the ground that it is too technical and specialized for many 
readers. 

One thought that constantly suggested itself to this reviewer’s 
mind as he read the volume was, that any emphasis on what 
the author calls the “meaning” of marriage that would in any 
way lessen emphasis on the child would, at this time when the 
child is already so extensively excluded from marriage, prove 
highly unfortunate. Again, he was impressed by the fact that, 
while the author quoted words of the Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage to support his view, he did not cite the clear-cut state- 
ment of the same encyclical that would seem to call for a some- 
what different emphasis, namely, “amongst the blessings of mar- 
riage the child holds first place.” Then, too, there seems to be 
more altruism, more of the sacrificial element, and less therefore 
of the selfish, in parental affection or the love of parents for 
their offspring, than in marital affection or the love of husband 
and wife. And, after all, altruistic or unselfish love is certainly 
closer to the Christian ideal than self-love. It is also worthy of 
serious consideration that the unity or continued community of 
husband and wife is, without the completion of marriage through 
children, weak and imperfect. It is the childless and near- 
childless homes that most frequently break asunder. 

Epoar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 
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